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INVESTMENT DEMAND IS BROADENING 


HERE HAS BEEN a substantial broadening of the demand 
T for bonds lately. Not only have municipals been sought more freely 
but the other classes of bonds are finding a better inquiry. But 
the strength and activity in municipals has been the chief characteristic 
of the bond market thus far. Such issues for October, according to one 
authority aggregated $26,031,569, the highest for this for the last ten years, 
with the exception of October, 1913, when they aggregated $33,772,990. The 
ten months’ total is a record back to 1906, amounting to $419,411,375, the 
first ten months of 1911 being the nearest approach to this figure when it 
reached $394,284,.877, approximately $25,000,000 less. The call for munici- 
pal issues has been quite strong of late, and bond dealers have been hard 
pressed to supply the demand. The previous lapse of buying deterred 
municipalities from making new flotations and this gradually resuited in a 
scarcity of desirable offerings. The renewed buying movement has brought 
out many attractive offerings and active bidding for them has advanced 
prices. 

One thing that has been a characteristic of the recent bond market has 
been a lack of corporate financing, but this will develop satisfactorily in 
time. 

The absence of any money squeeze this fall and the plethora of money, 
which precludes any probability of a noticeably firmer rate, have stimulated 
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investment activity. There has been a very large accumulation of funds, 
much of which is seeking preferably conservative investments. The fact 
that the bond activity has continued without interruption by reason of the 
offerings of the large Anglo-French loan is reassuring. Bonds of all 
classes re-advancing. The convertible bond has a particular attraction at 
this time, when a great bull market is in progress, because it affords oppor- 
tunity of safely watching the progress of the stock procession down below 
from the secure eyrie of a bond investment, and in ease of the advance in 
stocks the holder can descend and capture his profit. It is also pointed 
out that speculative bonds carefully chosen, often are a safer speculation 
than stocks, and in a period like this when prosperous development is 
ahead, selections of issues now selling low are likely to prove highly 


remunerative if the purchaser uses discrimination and adjudges future 
prospects carefully. 


MEASURING THE VALUE OF SECURITIES 


HAT IS THE basis on which to determine the proper level 
of market prices? In so-called normal times it is possible to 


decide that the market price of a stock is too high when it 
yields to the investor 414 per cent or another is too high when it returns 514 
per cent. Now no one seems to be able to find a satisfactory measure of 
values because of abnormal conditions growing out of the war. When bonds 
all over the world—not only in those countries where there is war, but else- 
where where there is peace—are yielding considerable more than they do 
in normal times, the determination of the question whether stocks are out 
of line is not an easy one. It seems evident that the war stocks have been 
considerably out of line, but with issues of more or less mushroom growth so 
far as market developments are concerned, it is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine even a satisfactory basis of measuring the market value, much Jess 
an approximately safe basis. 

Bond prices have been advancing, and hence the yields to investors 
are diminishing, but up to a week ago the market price of the industrials 
have been rising so much faster than bond prices that the gulf between 
their income yields is rapidly narrowing. In point of security there is a 
considerable disparity between the generality of stocks and the generality 
of bonds, which is reflected in large part by the difference in their returns 
to the investor. That disparity, whenever it is reduced or increased through 
temporary influences, tends automatically to restore itself. If the relation 
between bond and stock yields is anything like normal now, it must be 
supposed that a further rise in bonds will mean a further rise in stocks. 
But unless the price of capital in this country is to be far lower than its 
present, the advance of stocks cannot continue running into territory 
where stocks will have to compete with bonds for public favor. 
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WORKING OUT A LAND CREDIT SYSTEM 


BY FRANK M. HUSTON 
Editor 


NE OF THE subjects which will come before Congress 
for consideration this winter will pertain to a system of land 
credits. Much attention has been given to this subject 
recently both in and out of Congress, and there is a multi- 

plicity of ideas as to how land eredits shall be handled in this country. 
Many pet theories, most of them based upon experience abroad have been 
advaneed, but the fact that they are operative and satisfactory under con- 
ditions existing in European countries does not mean that they will be 
equally satisfactory when applied to our American conditions. Were it 
otherwise the solution of this problem would be an easy task, as all that 
would be required would be to transplant either the Landschaften or the 
Credit Foncier plan to this country with some minor modifications. 


Banking Methods Differ Widely 






But our methods of banking differ widely from those in the older 
European countries. An instance of this is a comparison of our national 
banking system with those in use abroad or in Canada. French banking 
has worked out very satisfactorily in Europe, but it is very doubtful if it 
would prove at all adaptable in this country. It is seriously questioned 
by many bankers whether the best results have been attained through 
branch banking in Canada, because of the tendency to centralize credits and 
control in the large cities. Without going into this phase of the subject 
it may be well to say in comment that there is nothing that has been so 
beneficial in the development of the various communities of the country 
as has our independent banking system whereby the individual units are 
owned and controlled in the localities in which they are situated. 

So much for the commercial phase of our banking. Heretofore the devel- 
opment of our agricultural district has depended to a very large extent 
upon three sources for fresh capital. First, upon the local commercial 
banks; second, upon the savings banks of the east, and the individual 
investor; and, third, upon the great institutions such as life insurance 
companies, who are not required by the character of their business to keep 
their assets strictly liquid, in a banking sense, but to keep them in com- 
paratively short maturities as investments. 

Commerce and industry are very closely interwoven with agriculture. 
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There are few of our great cities whose very existence does not rest on the 
prosperity of the farmer. So important is the modernization of agriculture 
as an art and science, both from the steadily increasing needs of our popula- 
tion for food products, and because of this dependence of the densely popu- 
lated communities, such as our large cities, on the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural classes, that our various state banking organizations have found 
it advisable to take particular interest in the subject. The application of 
scientific methods to the production of crops is making splendid headway. 
The agricultural departments and our various colleges are contributing their 


share in the direction of intensified and scientific farming, but as this pro- 
gresses fresh capital will be required. 


Agriculture Is a Science 


Whether the time is ripe for the establishment of a land credit system 
or a system of rural credits is a mooted question. Many commercial bankers 
believe that the machinery already at hand is ample to care for the require- 
ments of the immediate future, and that a considerable period of time will 
elapse before a strong rural credit system is actually needed. Of course if 
the propaganda for our rural credit system is too far in advance of the times 
there is an element of danger in attempting such a system now, because it 
might afford a basis for undue inflation to be followed by experiences such 


as attended the collapse of the Lombard and the various land companies 
in the nineties. 


Should Be Undertaken Modestly 


Whatever is attempted, it is obvious should be undertaken in a modest 
way and along the most conservative lines, and if such lines are followed 
a system of rural or land credits would develop with the needs of the coun- 
try and be the stronger in the end, for no banking system, however care- 
fully planned, when adapted to this country, can be established without it 
being more or less experimental for a period. Even our federal reserve 
system is proving itself to be experimental to some extent and while the 
experiment is working out satisfactorily the federal reserve act must sooner 


or later come up for serious consideration in Congress for alterations and 
amendments. 


Organized Effort Is Lacking 


So far politics has played a part in the consideration of this so impor- 
tant a phase of rural credits. The great farmer vote has been the magnet 
that has drawn to the rural credit movement from the various political 
parties. With the approach of a presidential campaign Congress and the 
various parties will make more urgent demands for the fulfillment of 
promises in this direction, but there is danger that the movement will go 
adrift, and unless the country awakens to the danger of the movement 
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running wild laws are liable to be passed that will precipitate confusion 
that will disturb existing financial systems and possibly involve the credit ~ 
of the government. . > 

The short-comings of American agriculture in respect to the preparation 
of farm products for the market and getting them to the consumer with a 
reasonable profit to the producer are due to a very considerable extent to 
the lack of organized effort. Agriculture from the industrial and commer- 
cial viewpoint is backward in this country when compared, for instance, to 
the advancement made in France, Germany, Belgium, Holland and Den- 
mark. This may be attributed to a very large extent, of course, to the new- 
ness of this country. Land has been cheap, comparatively speaking, and 
new domains have been available and have been recently opened; hence the 


necessity of intensifying the effort to produce from old land has not existed 
until recently. 


People Are Looking Cityward 


Nature has been relied upon very largely in the production of farm 
products, without artificial assistance. The farmer in this country has been 
content with the results at moderate effort at cultivation and in consequence 
has been taking from the soil elements that should have been restored in 
the form of fertilization and scientific methods, with the result that there are 
millions of acres of land depleted or partially depleted in this country that 


are more accessible to the markets than the more fertile acres that have 
recently been put under cultivation. 

In other words, farming in this country has been more of an employ- 
ment to the individual rather than a means of creating wealth. The conse- 
quence of this method has been that many farmers are finding their income 
on their investments, figured at market prices for the land, at such a low 
percentage yield that the tendency is to leave the farm and invest the pro- 
ceeds from a sale of the land in high grade bonds, thus adding to our urban 
population at the expense of our agriculture production. 

In the future farming must be considered more and more as a business, 
an occupation requiring the same careful business judgment as is utilized 
in manufacturing and other lines of commerce. Fresh capital and credit 
must be used to bring about the best results, and the time is not very far 


distant when some system of land credits must be devised to supply this 
eapital. 


Two Plans Are Suggested 


There is before Congress at the present time a bill known as the Fletcher- 
Moss bill which will probably be made the nucleus of a land credit system. 
There has also been suggested by Myron T. Herrick a co-operative system 
which has many features that appeals more strongly to those who have given 
this subject considerable thought, because it seems best adapted for the life 
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and work of the farmers in this country. The secretary of agriculture in a 
recent report asserts that there is no emergency calling for use of govy- 
ernment cash for the use of farmers. All the best authorities are united 
in the belief that the solution of the agricultural problem in this country 
lies in individual initiative, private enterprise and organized mutual self- 
help or co-operation. In view of this attitude it may be well to consider 
this problem, with due consideration of the measures pending in Congress. 

In the first place the development of the agricultural district in this 
country has educated our people to conditions almost entirely different 
from those existing abroad. Capital in a comparatively new country like 
the United States is scarcer and commands a higher rate of interest than 
in older settled nations where there is a greater amount of accumulated 
funds for investment often in the hands of the small investor who is satis- 
fied with the low rate mortgage bank security. Nor is this difference a 
disadvantage to this country for it is the restraining influence in many 
instances that checks undue inflation. The borrowers abroad are accus- 
tomed to long-term indebtedness, but in this country a farmer would hesi- 
tate in the present state of affairs to incumber his land with an instrument 
running as long as twenty years and hence would be prejudiced against 
entering into an agreement of that kind, if he is of the substantial class of 
farmer so desirable in a land credit system. This is the class of farmers 
that the land credit system is being devised to help, and not the experimental 
farmer, who lacks the training so essential to success in any class of business. 


Some Bankers Favor Farm Loan Bonds 


Many bankers and business men hold a view that it is neither wise nor 
proper for the government to loan its funds directly to the farmer or to 
any other class of citizens or to take stock in an enterprise which seeks to 
furnish credit to them. This would seem to be sound finance. There is also 
danger in any attempt to legislate for any particular class of business or 
citizens. To some bankers, however, the plan under which farm loan bonds 
are to be issued as set forth in the senate bill 8-5542, appeals as more 
reasonable than any plan to loan funds directly to the farmer no matter 
how the same may be secured. This plan apparently is patterned some- 
thing after the plan of the land bank of New York except in the latter 
instance these banks secure their farm mortgages from the building and loan 
association, against which debenture bonds are issued. The debenture bond 
idea has worked out very satisfactorily in connection with the development 
of business property in cities, but the tremendous losses incurred in the 
Lombard and other land company experiences in the nineties causes some 
hesitancy in adopting the debenture bond at the present time in rural credit 
practice. 


Politics Is a Retarding and Dangerous Factor 


If it becomes necessary to provide for the establishment of a large 
number of banks authorized to issue bonds in a manner provided in the 
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senate bill and also to organize rural loan associations it does not seem 
wise or necessary for the government to take stock in such enterprises or to 
create any considerable number of such institutions jn this country, and 
such bonds should be issued under the direct supervision of the government 
after the securities have been fully investigated and determined to be good, 
and even this has its hazards for the reason that politics frequently creeps 
in and seriously impairs the efficiency of your governmental employes, who 
have supervision over such matters. Even politics has crept into our bank- 
ing supervision at times and seriously impaired the efficiency of that depart- 
ment, in various states, although less so in the federal government. 

What should be sought in devising a land credjt system should be the 
retaining, so far as possible, of the control of the individual units of that 
system by private ownership but with strong supervision and restraint cen- 
tered in the federal government; the devising of a form of security that will 
tend to guarantee its stability and soundness and assist in widening the 
market for it, thus contributing to its liquidity and convertibility. The 
difficulty with the farm mortgage is that the individual units or mortgages 
are limited to comparatively small amounts, and it is difficult to break them 
up into smaller investment units without leaving the opportunity for a 
gradual replacement and depreciation of the character of the security 
behind these individual investment units. 


Country Bank Important Factor 














The small country bank has played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the great agricultural districts of the country and today is one of 
the greatest factors in our financial system, each bank having for its pur- 
pose the serving of the community in which it is located, and the public 
through a period of years developed confidence in its local institution. In 
view of this it does not seem wise or necessary to promote institutions more 
or less competing with the country banks at this time, especially in view 
of the fact that in many instances the farmer is receiving loans upon his 
real estate on a cheaper basis than is afforded some of the larger corpora- 
tions in the country. 


Experience of Bankers Should Be Considered 












There is considerable merit in the suggestion that any system of land 
credit to be devised should take into consideration the local or country 
banks and avail itself of the ability and experience of the country banker 
in handling this class of business. At the same time there should be a 
tendency to divorce long-time credits from commercial banking. Whether 
this is to be done by creating a farm loan department in the commercial 
bank or otherwise is a question that must be given careful consideration. 
Whatever machinery is created for the conducting of farm loans and 
rural credits should be as simple as possible for the purpose of curtailing the 
expense of handling the same. There is another phase of this subject that 
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should be considered. The suggestion that long-time farm loan bonds 
bearing 4 per cent could be sold at par conveys the idea of some artificial 
stimulant to the farm loan market. The experience in connection with our 
bond-secured circulation and the market prices for our government bonds 
illustrates the danger of this situation. We have in this country at the 
present time a very large volume of bond-secured circulation. 


Seek Scientific Currency System 


We are attempting to get away from that and provide a more scientific 
currency system, basing our currency upon commercial paper and such 
credits as will bring about the automatic expansion and contraction of our 
currency with the actual requirements of legitimate business distinct from 
speculative enterprises, and business. At the present time we are con- 
fronted with a dual system that has all the elasticity that we need but none 
of the contraction that should follow. The consequence is that this country 
is flooded with currency. We have a plethora of money which seems 
destined to plunge us into a period of wild speculation and inflation for 
which we must sooner or later pay the penalty. It is therefore necessary 
that we avoid creating an unduly artificial market condition. 


Viewpoint of the Investment Banker 


At the recent convention of the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, William R. Compton, of St. Louis, chairman of the committee on 
rural credits, submitted a rather exhaustive report covering the investiga- 
tion of this subject, in which he discusses it very thoroughly but refrains 
from recommending any definite action on the part of investment bankers 
at this time. He points out that in addition to the national interest in the 
subject of rural credits various states, notably Kentucky and New York, 
have passed laws creating land credit banks, and that all of these proposed 
aws dealing with the subject of land credit banks authorized by govern- 
ment or state either make the government liable in whole or in part for 
the securities purchased or at least so lend the cash resources or faith of 
the government as to imply to the investor that the security of these pro- 
posed chartered banks is a recommended investment and that the govern- 
ment in some direct or indirect way is responsible therefor. 

This committee made an exhaustive study of land credit banks and the 
general subject of rural credits in European countries, notably France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy, and the consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
European farmer, through the operation and assistance of the government, 
is enabled to borrow money at a much more satisfactory interest return 
than would otherwise be possible. He points out that rates as low as 4.30 
per cent and varying to 5 per cent are quoted as nominal charges on farm 
loans by these rural credit banks in Europe, while the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1913 estimated that the debt of the farmers of America averaged 
an interest charge of 7.75 per cent. 
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Under normal conditions money is worth a less percentage in these 
European countries than in this country just as money is worth less in.New 
England and the East than it is worth in the Middle West and far West. 


Money Worth Less in Europe 


In European countries officials of the European farm credit associations 
serve with little or no compensation, which is not the rule and practice of 
private or public men of ability in America. Rural credit banks in Euro- 
pean countries are permitted to loan 50 per cent. of the value of the land 
and in some cases the ratio is increased to 6624 per cent. In most cases this 
does not include the value of buildings and if it does only a fractional part 
thereof. Furthermore, in Europe the rules and laws governing the loaning 
of money are more or less stringent, in some instances requiring the super- 
vision of crops, compelling occupancy by the owner, and general inspection 
of the property from time to time, in order to avoid the possibility of 
deterioration through unwise management. 


Long-Period Loans Prevail Abroad 


Loans in Europe are frequently made for long periods, running twenty- 
five, thirty-five and as long as fifty years. Loans running a long time require 
partial payment on the principal or the creation of a fund for that purpose. 


While the plans differ the result is practically the same and tends toward 
the general reduction of the principal, a more or less equalization of interest 
and principal payments. It is evident that loans thus effected by mortgage 
loan banks in European countries are made with care and with a tendency 
to undervalue rather than overvalue, thus providing a substantial equity. 

In the well settled agricultural sections of America a farmer owning 
and occupying an improved and productive farm is frequently able to 
borrow money from both local and foreign lenders at comparatively low 
rates, rates having been as low as 4% per cent, while large sums have been 
placed at 5 and 6 per cent, the latter being more than the average, including 
commission charges, according to Mr. Compton, who points out that as a 
matter of fact such loans have been so popular that in older sections 
farmers frequently have borrowed at less rates than thriving municipali- 
ties have been obliged to pay on long-term bonds. 


Farmers Opposed to Long Loans 


Mr. Compton also points out that the investigation of the Investment 
Bankers’ committee warrants the statement that the average farmer would 
not welcome a loan running ten to fifteen years, to say nothing of twenty- 
five years. One of the large life insurance companies, which purchases 
farm mortgages very extensively and holds many millions of dollars of this 
class of securities, loaning in various fields and various sections of the 
country, is authority for the statement that its average interest rate is 5.29 
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per cent on such loans, and that the cost of carrying these loans on its books 
is .02 of 1 per cent, reducing its net income rate to 4.90 per cent on 5 per 
cent loans and 5.30 per cent on its 54% per cent bonds. Its percentage of 
repayments, moreover, is startling, as 31.61 per cent of the loans in any 
given year are paid in advance of maturity; 30.32 per cent of the loans in 
any given year run to maturity and are paid in cash; and 34.20 per cent 
of the loans of any given years run to maturity and are then extended. It 
would seem therefore that of all the farm indebtedness owned by this 
institution only 34.20 per cent of its borrowers could possibly desire loans 
running longer than five or seven years’ time. 


Availability of Funds Is Not All Needed 


It is obvious, therefore, that the mere fact that money could be available 
for farmers for borrowing over a long term of years would not at the outset 
at least -solve the difficulty, if difficulty exists. In other words farmers 
would have to be educated to the advantage of borrowing money on long 
time and a large percentage moreover would object to an enforced partial 
payment on the principal, preferring their partial payments, as has been 
their custom in the past, whenever funds are available. By far the greater 
percentage of farm mortgages now bear partial payment privileges at 
interest-paying dates. 


Amortization Drawback to Some 


The class of farmers who need assistance and who could afford to bor- 
row money on a long time on a general amortization plan are those of 
comparatively small means who desire to purchase a home, making a small 
cash payment and by industry and frugality pay for their property. This 
frequently means that the farmer desires to borrow 50 to 75 per cent of the 
eost price of his property. In this he frequently would be handicapped 
with loans ealling for partial payments or any amortization plan owing to 
the fact that all of his surplus income would be needed for improvements 
to his property.. How to care for this class of farmers is a very serious 
problem. 


Some of the Obstacles That Are in the Way 


One of the difficulties under present conditions in the distribution of 
farm mortgages is the varying denominations of loans. A mortgage loan 
may be for $850, $2,850, $5,850 or $9,850, usually all in one note and pro- 
viding for odd amounts. This compels investment on the part of one indi- 
vidual or one institution. This difficulty was experienced in the very early 
nineties, at which time mortgage loan companies with quite large capital 
were operating extensively in the middle western states. One form of 
their distribution to investors consisted of the pledging of their farm mort- 
gage loan against an issue of debenture bonds—a miscellaneous lot of farm 
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mortgages—liens on properties in various localities drawing different rates 
of interest, varying in amount and aggregating, say $100,000, or even more. 

This aggregation of mortgages was deposited with some financial insti- 
tution as security for an amount of the bonds nearly equal to the principal 
of the mortgages pledged. If the maturities on these mortgages were of 
uneven date substitution must be made and therein lies an element of 
weakness. The lender knew nothing of the security. He pinned his con- 
fidence to the issuing company and ofttimes this confidence was misplaced. 
Any system of inspection and of decision of the values of properties for 
loan purposes on the part of our government is likely to be too complex 
to be practical. If, through responsibility on the part of the government a 
market value were created for farm mortgage securities, the farmers of 
remote sections of new and unimproved countries, owners of land embraced 
in worthy and unworthy irrigation and reclamation districts, naturally 
would insist upon the right to borrow liberally upon their property, and on 
a similar basis to that of farmers in old and well established agricultural 
communities. 


Private Ownership of Loaning Companies More Feasible 


One danger of this whole situation lies in political clap-trap and favor- 
itism, in any attempt at governmental inspection and decision on value of 
farm properties for loaning purposes. It would certainly shake the confi- 
dence of the investor, rather than stimulate it, and the system would fail 
because of its inability to attract investors. Individual responsibility 
through the private ownership of the loaning companies would seem to be 
more feasible and a better safeguard. The loaning of money on farm 
security, involving the investment of considerable sums of money, is a 
highly specialized and intricate matter requiring ability, experience, knowl- 
edge of values, personal inspection, up-to-date selling methods and contact 
with individuals and institutions who have confidence in the integrity, 
ability and distributive power and have the capital necessary for the safe 
conduct of the business. 

This, Mr. Compton points out, and it is.also pointed out by other 
students of this problem. Any lending of government aid or support 
necessarily is fraught with danger both to the public good and the public 
eredit and also with danger to the reputation of the farm mortgage business. 
An illustration of this is found in the experiences in the last few years in 
the handling of irrigation bonds and projects. It is therefore necessary 
for a preservation of a means of raising capital in the future for the devel- 
opment of our farming industry that those charged with the framing of 
a land eredit system make haste slowly and proceed along the lines of 
ultra conservatism rather than otherwise. 
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HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 


By D. W. HORST 
Cashier of the Bank of Norwalk, Norwalk, California, July 26, 1915 


N analyzing this subject it might be well to review the factors which have 

been influential in giving this class of investment its non-liquid qualities. 

The first and most important of these factors is, the general attitude 

of the public regarding the payment of real estate loans: secondly, spec- 
ulative loans and loans on non-income property. 


The Public Attitude 


It has become, more or less, of an established custom among borrowers 
to treat realty loans as fixed investments, necessitating nothing more than the 
payments of interest. When a loan matures provisions are made to renew: 
if the renewal is denied, the party meets the obligation by borrowing from 
some other source. 

The borrower is not alone nor responsible for taking this view. Large 
quantities of this class of securities are absorbed by institutions preferring 
loans of long maturities. Ways and means for ultimate liquidation does 
not concern them: they are interested in determining the margin of security. 
Insurance companies, trustees and savings banks come under this head. 

It is through the methods of these institutions that the public has received 
its education on the subject. They have established the requirements for 
borrowing money on real estate and through practice these methods have 
become the recognized custom. 


Speculative Loans and Loans on Non-income Property 


During periods of general prosperity when labor is fully employed and 
prices of commodities are advancing, nothing is more active than real estate. 
New subdivisions to cities are placed on the market; farm lands are sold at 
increasing prices; and new sections are exploited. During such times the 
realty loan is very popular and finds a ready market. All that is necessary 
is to show that a certain piece of property has a market value and a loan is 
easily negotiated for forty or fifty per cent of that value. 

On the other hand, let signs of adverse conditions appear and real estate 
is the first item to be affected, and a similar slowing up is immediately noted 
in the realty loan market. Why should this condition appear? Real estate is 
considered the most stable of all securities; yet people become apprehensive 
and at once refuse to consider making realty loans. 


(20) 
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The reason for these conditions can be found when we stop to consider 
that during prosperous times large amounts have been invested in mortgages 
on non-income property and in mortgages where the proceeds have gone for 
speculative purposes. ‘Times tighten up and every one knows that the money 
loaned on this class of property must lay dormant until business conditions 
revive. 

A Different Basis for Making Loans 


To correct these practices and make realty loans liquid can be accomplished 
in the following manner. Instead of appraising the market value of property 
and treating income and non-income property indiscriminately, loan only 
on income property and take the income as a basis for the loan, with a require- 
ment that a portion of the income be applied on the loan each year. For 
example, if the average annual net income on a property is six thousand dollars 
and the loan desired is thirty thousand dollars; by requiring annual payments 
of three thousand dollars and interest, the income would liquidate the loan 
at the end of ten years. 

Loans of this character would be constantly liquidating themselves regard- 
less of financial conditions. Speculation in real estate and its ill effects of 
fictitious values would be less prevalent. When the public became educated 
to the fact, business depressions would not affect their opinions of real estate 
loans. A wider market would be established and the realty loan would assume 
its proper position among investments, that of being a quick asset and the 
safest of securities 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 


By WILLIAM S. PORTER 
Secretary and Treasurer of The Summit Trust Company, Summit, New Jersey 


N discussing the subject of “How to Make Realty Loans Liquid’ it is 
assumed at the outset that the present consideration is confined to either 
collateral loans secured by real estate mortgage or straight loans upon 
bond and mortgage thus eliminating the Building and Loan Association 

method which ideally works itself out in the life of a Series usually covering 
about twelve years. In the first place it is essential to carefully scrutinize 
all property offered as security for a loan to a banking institution and secure 
an appraisement upon same by competent authority. In considering such an 
application the following suggestions are recommended as pertinent: 

1. The Loan should not exceed fifty per cent of the fair market value of the 
property —the advantages of keeping it under rather than over this percentage 
being self-evident. 

2. The location and marketability of the property is a prime factor. 
Speculative tracts, or those in sparsely settled, outlying, or undeveloped sections 
are not as a rule desirable. 

3. The insertion of a clause in the application stipulating as part of the 
contract—the payment on account of principal of definite amounts at stated 
periods—thus increasing the margin of safety with each such payment. 
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4. Consideration as to the individual responsibility of the applicant to carry 
- out the obligations imposed. It may not be possible to always correctly deter- 
mine this matter, but proper investigation will go a long way towards doing so. 
5. A prospective reduction of the interest rate in consideration of definite 
payments on account of principal. Such a provision might not always be 
advisable and if offered should be included in the original contract. 

Bear in mind we are endeavoring to learn how loans on realty can be 
easily and quickly turned in money. 

To sum up—a loan originally made at fifty per cent of market value on 
desirable property advantageously located, to a responsible individual and on 
which the principal is being steadily reduced offers a most attractive and 
marketable an investment should it become desirable to turn such a security 
into cash on short notice. 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 
By C. K. MOORE 


F realty loans were liquid it would benefit the borrower by reducing the 
interest rates; satisfy the timid investor by gaining his confidence and 
increase the profits of the loan companies by greater sales. With so 
great a benefit to be derived it seems that all classes should be interested 

and help solve this problem. 

If the United States Government were to negotiate realty loans and put 
them on the market, they would not need many salesmen to sell them at five 
per cent—yet the best salesmen can not sell some people a loan at eight per 
cent which is as safe as a Government Bond. The reason is confidence; con- 
fidence in our government but not in the individual. 

The key to the confidence of the people would make realty loans liquid if 
that confidence was gained in a safe and sane manner. 

A union of all realty loan companies into a National Association; which 
association would have a capital equal to twenty per cent of the total capital 
of all companies becoming members. Stock issued to each member in exchange 
for their note for a like amount. The association would be financed by selling 
to members guarantee stamps to be placed upon all loans registered with them. 
These stamps would insure the payment at maturity of the loan purchased, 
and should be sufficient endorsement so that banks would cash coupons and 
notes when due at face in all parts of the country. 

The association could protect itself by requiring of each member a statement 
showing the financial condition of that member also the right to examine the 
books of members at any time. It would be necessary that the office books of 
the different companies be systematized or standardized. All loans approved 
by the association should be examined and the report filed with the association 
and in case the report was found at fault the member filing the report would be 
required to carry an additional amount in the cash reserve. All members 
would have to carry a minimum of twenty per cent of their capital in a cash 
reserve, this would protect their note with the association. 
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Loan companies following this plan would not make loans that would need 
a cash protection until paid. Any company wishing to withdraw could do so 
but their note would not be returned until all guaranteed loans had been paid. 
Loans could be sold at about one half per cent less with this guarantee upon 
them and the stamp cost the one half per cent of loan per year. Any surplus 
funds in the institution at the end of the year could be divided as a dividend or 
put in a surplus fund. 

The publishing of statements showing companies’ condition at frequent 
intervals would inspire confidence and advertise the loan business. 

A movement of this kind should be worked out and the loan companies get 
together or the government form the association and require the different loan 
companies to take out charters like banks to become members. This would 
avoid the rural credits bill which is sure to come unless the loan companies do 
something soon. 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 
By H. C. BERGER 
Assistant Cashier of the Marathon County Bank, Wausau, Wisconsin 


HE system of Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, as is now being worked 

out in the State of Wisconsin and other states, Mortgage Loan 

Banks having been authorized in Wisconsin, will ultimately solve 

the problem, but it will take some years to thoroughly acquaint 

the farmer with the proposition of borrowing money in this manner, i.e. on a 

basis of amortization, and it will also take years to acquaint the investing 

public with real estate bonds of this character, and while the Mortgage Loan 

Banks are becoming established and the farmer and the investor are adjusting 

themselves to these new conditions, it is up to the banks of our country to 

look this matter squarely in the face and through their institutions so handle 

real estate loans that the investing public and the borrowing farmer may be 
brought together where they shall be mutually benefited. 

The matter should be handled as follows: Every bank where the law does 
not interfere should establish a department which will make a specialty of 
purchasing good real estate loans at a rate of interest not to exceed the 
ordinary rate for such loans in the section where the loan is made, and then 
resell these mortgages to their customers and such other investors as they may 
be able to come in touch with, the commission for obtaining such loans for 
the borrower not to exceed two per cent covering a ten-year period. 

Such a department can be operated at a very low cost, as it can be in charge 
of a salaried officer of the bank, and a committee of directors conversant with 
real estate loans in that vicinity. 

In order to make such loans liquid, the bank must keep itself in position 
to buy and resell for its patrons such good mortgage loans as may be on the 
market from time to time; thereby assuring investors that real estate mort- 
gages are liquid and that they could be negotiated promptly, and would also 
assure the public that the loans were selected with the greatest of care by intel- 
ligent bankers. This would establish full confidence in this sort of investment 
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and would also rid our communities of the unsafe mortgage loan so often sold 
to ignorant investors by unscrupulous real estate dealers because of the high 
rates of commission. 

The question will arise as to the advisability of using funds for farm mortgage 
loans in a community where commercial funds are in demand. I do not think 
the funds available for commercial loans would be reduced, as this method 
of handling farm loans would draw large amounts from hiding, and make same 
available for agricultural purposes. And when a large proportion of State 
Banks become members of the Federal Reserve Association, special demands 
for commercial funds can be taken care of through that source. 

To obtain quick results through this method, the matter should imme- 
diately be taken in hand by the American, State, Group, and County Bankers 
Associations, and these associations should so impress the responsibility of this 
important matter on the minds of bankers everywhere, that immediate action 
will be taken. 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 
By P. E. LAUGHLIN 
President of the Citizens State Bank, Marysville, Kansas 


SSUMING the title to refer chiefly to farm mortgages, would suggest 
the establishment of ‘THE UNITED STATES RURAL CREDIT 
BUREAU” in the Department of Agriculture, in Washington, 
conferring upon such Bureau the necessary power to establish 

regulations governing the execution and registry of ‘‘standard’’ rural credit 
loans. The Bureau to define what should constitute a “STANDARD 
UNITED STATES RURAL CREDIT LOAN,” and eligibility to registry 
such as the provisions that the land mortgaged be appraised by three free 
holders, the loan to be approved by the local bank nearest the land, and finally 
to be approved by the Federal Agent of the Federal Reserve Bank in the 
district where the land is situated, the loan to cover a period of at least twenty 
years, with amortization feature and not to exceed forty-five per cent of the 
actual value of land mortgaged. The property to be occupied by the bor- 
rower, and such further requirements as necessary to conform to the proposed 
standard. 

When the instrument is submitted to the Government Bureau with the 
necessary data, including abstract showing perfect title and appraisals, to 
show that it conforms to the government standard, that office shall have 
authority to register very much as some states now register bonds of munici- 
palities, stamping upon the mortgage some such wording as: 


“This mortgage is regularly issued conforming to the U. S. Government 
standard. It is legal and duly registered in Book 1, Page 1, United 
States Rural Credit Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


John Smith, Registrar. 
When American twenty-year mortgages with amortization features are 
stamped as above, and a recognized standard established, an instant market 
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for such securities is provided over the entire world. THE UNITED STATES 
STANDARD should be of such a high grade that AMERICAN RURAL 
CREDIT MORTGAGES would sell readily everywhere and be quoted daily 
in all financial markets, passing current as the prime favorite investment, 
second only to government bonds, the government assuming no responsibility 
save to establish a standard and safeguarding the necessary inspections, to 
see to its legality and that the security conforms to the authorized regulations. 

When stamped by the Government Registrar—the instrument to be legal 
in every respect, and any attack on grounds of legality or faulty title to the 
property mortgages to be barred. 

A small registration fee might be exacted by the Bureau to cover the 
expense of operation of that department of state. This would popularize our 
rural loans—giving the long term investment, together with an acknowledged 
standard, the two essentials now lacking. 

This system is so easy and simple of operation that the United States 
should not longer delay this service to mankind. The long term—the recog- 
nized standard, the amortization feature—providing a decreasing loan with 
a corresponding general advancing value of the security, would make such 
loans LIQUID and very much sought by investors everywhere, bringing 
about lower rates to borrowers—solving a very important problem in the 
most practical, natural and simple manner possible. 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 


By ARTHUR W. WOODS 
Resident Manager of The Banking Corporation of Montana, Missoula, Montana 


ORTGAGES on good farm lands are the best securities on earth. 

They are negotiable at the present time at a higher rate of 

interest than other securities of less desirability. This is caused 

largely by the expensive and cumbersome method employed in 

securing and marketing the mortgages. This can very easily be remedied 

and realty loans made liquid or convertible and negotiable at a rate of in- 
terest approaching the lowest interest rate on high class securities. 

First of all, credit rests on confidence. Confidenve is inspired by knowledge 
and belief in the soundness of any security. The Federal Reserve Banks should 
establish a land credit department, all banks and mortgage companies ac- 
cepting and complying with the rules and regulations of the department 
should be eligible to membership in that department. Local banks and com- 
panies throughout the United States should be permitted to make loans on 
real estate security at not over 50 per cent of its value for a term of twenty 
years on the amortization plan, interest payable semi-annually and a portion 
of the principal annually. Permission should be granted the borrower to pay 
all or any part of his mortgage on any interest paying date by giving ninety 
days notice to the bank. Local institutions should be required to make a 
loan rate of 6 per cent and be permitted to charge the borrower a flat com- 
mission of a reasonable amount to cover costs and allow some little profit. 
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The Federal Reserve Banks should purchase the mortgages on a basis of 5% 
per cent net to them with the endorsement of the local bank. Federal Banks 
should be permitted to issue 5 per cent mortgage bonds for the face value of 
the mortgages owned. Bonds should be issued in denominations of from 
$50.00 up. 

Think for a minute of the security behind these bonds. First, the land 
worth at least twice the face of the loan; second, the integrity and guarantee 
of the local bank; third, the honor and capital of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

These securities should be made legal investments for banks of all kinds 
and for government, state and county funds. 

The system as outlined is feasible, simple and practically ready for opera- 
tion. I shall not go into minor details except to say that there should be 
no restriction on the Federal Reserve Banks or the local banks as to the amount 
of mortgages against which bonds could be issued. Local banks should, 
however, be limited to their own territory in which they are fully posted and 
advised. All banks becoming members should be under government in- 
spection and should be examined once each year by a federal examiner thor- 
oughly familiar with the mortgage business. Local banks should be required 
to give a surety bond to the Federal Banks protecting them against any real 
loss occasioned by any securities sold by them. No member bank should be 
allowed to sell its own bonds based on realty security. 

This plan provides for liquid loans and land development. 


‘ 
* HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 
By M. A. HAGERMAN 


HE establishment of Federal Reserve Banks, and the privileges 
thereby granted the National Institutions, to loan of their assets 
on real estate; has brought to our attention, the important 
question of liquidating realty loans. 

Considering the word “liquid’’ as applied to realty loans, we at once con- 
clude that if it'is possible to provide a realty mortgage that will pass as readily 
as does the ordinary ‘‘Municipal” with its almost ideal features, we will have 
a satisfactory solution of this problem. 

Bond houses, such as 8. W. Straus of Chicago, have demonstrated that 
it is possible to treat realty mortgages, on city real estate, as they would an 
industrial bond, and have fairly succeeded, because of the absolute security 
involved. We should, however, enlarge upon this, by including mortgages 
on improved farms, and creating a market for both classes of security. All 
farm lands to-day have a known intrinsic value, and mortgages on such lands, 
should command a position, in the market. second to none. 

Suppose we have a farm of two hundred acres, with a valuation of thirty 
thousand dollars. Granted this farm is well stocked and returning a fair 
income on the investment. It should be an easy matter to secure a loan of 
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ten thousand dollars, on this property, to be retired one thousand a year for 
a period of ten years. The local Banker makes this loan with no difficulty, 
but his business may be in a thoroughly settled community, where he is called 
upon repeatedly, for like transactions. He cannot keep this up continually 
unless he has an outlet for the larger portion of this paper. 

There are investors in other localities, who are desirous of securing such 
paper for investment, but can the Banker and the prospective customer come 
to an agreement? Probably not. 

You are familiar with the method usually employed for the distribution 
of commodities we term necessities. Why can we not apply this to realty 
loans? First we establish in several of the larger cities, ‘Mortgage Realty 
Companies,’’ or we might call them “‘ Realty Mortgage Clearing Houses,’’ which 
would deal in this class of security, according to the supply and demand. 
There should be sufficient capitalization, to permit them to buy and carry 
the mortgages until there could be created a list of buying customers, who 
could keep the suly at norppmal. A certain percentage of profit should be 
allowed the Realty Company based on the cost of handling the securities. 
Further they should act in conjunction with the customers from whom they 
buy, for the collection and remittance at par, of maturing coupons or bonds. 
They should also be willing to repurchase, at a reasonable figure, at any date 
prior to maturity, any bond they have sold, Lastly then, place before the 
buying public, the “Realty Bond’’; with its maximum interest return; its 


minimum risk; and its almost immediate convertibility, and we have liquidity 
of Realty Loans. 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 


By J. HENRY KLING 
Cashier of the First National Bank, New Salem, North Dakota 


O make realty loans liquid requires uniform and conservative appraise- 
ment of the land mortgaged, also a standing offer of actual cash 
for the land mortgaged. These two things can be accomplished 
by the various state legislatures. 

First let us consider a method of uniform and conservative appraisement. 
There is at the present time a considerable fee exacted by every loan and trust 
company covering appraisement. Appraisal of the land is very often made 
by parties interested in seeing the loan “go through.”’ Thanks to the integrity 
of the average banker who handles them, very few loans go wrong. But there 
are “loan sharks” operating without principle in marketing loans with the 
result that the ultimate purchaser of realty loans finds it hard to discriminate 
between the good and the bad. Let each state create a department for the 
express purpose of appraisement, the board of appraisers to consist of non- 
partisan men serving forthe state as a whole. The sum total of all fees now 
exacted for appraisement purposes would pay handsome salaries to these officials. 
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The second proposition as to an actual cash offer on each parcel of mortgaged 
land should also be accomplished by state legislation. Having the appraisal 
of the land fixed by state authority, the question becomes simple. Let the 
state add to its school lands any parcel appraised as above whenever it is 
offered for sale at say forty per cent of its appraised valuation. Let this land 
be paid for out of the school funds existing, and if this fund is low, let the state 
issue bonds for the purpose until the land is resold. 

In order to explain more fully let us take a concrete example. In the State of 
North Dakota millions of acres of school lands are still held, not one acre of 
which may be sold for less than $10.00 per acre. By adhering to this policy 
from the time of its organization the state has realized an enormous school fund. 
With regard to this state at least it can be truly said that money would not be 
lacking for such investments. It would prove a good business policy to buy in 
times of stress land which would otherwise go to the shrewd capitalist. The 
state, by holding the land for a short time, seldom over a year, would in many 
cases make one hundred per cent on its investment. These profits would go 
to the people of the state as a whole in the shape of an ever richer school fund. 

It rests with the bankers of the United States to carry on a campaign of 
education along these lines, and as soon as the average legislator has had oppor- 
tunity to give the subject proper consideration, to formulate legislation with 
these objects in view. Under a system of this kind, the acquiring of land by 
the state would be an extremely rare occurrence. Let one state in the Union 
take the lead. Its realty loans would at once possess a prestige and would sell 
at a premium in all money markets. Other states, no, every other state would 
follow suit. Realty loans would become liquid, and as an investment for the 
wage earner could not be excelled. 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 


By OTTO W. SPRECHER 
Cashier of the Farmers Exchange Bank, Cashton, Wisconsin 


URING the past eleven years no depositor has lost a dollar through 
the failing of a state bank in Wisconsin—which indicates good 
bankers and a good state banking department. Why not strengthen 
this good state banking department and use it further—for the 

purpose of making morigages on real estate liquid. And whatever system 
would work successfully in Wisconsin would do equally well in any other 
state. 

My thought is to have the legislature of each state add one additional 
law, to those governing state banks and the state banking department. Ap- 
propriate say $100,000.00 to a fund to be used in purchasing and trusteeing 
with the state mortgages and issuing bonds thereon. Purchase these mort- 
gages from state banks on the condition that they may be returned in six 
months if proven unsatisfactory for any reason. Let the mortgage draw 
six per cent and let the bank get its commission for the transaction from the 
borrower. Where money is needed the borrower would be glad to pay two 
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per cent and that would be a sufficient commission for the bank, besides ac- 
commodating a patron and assisting the community. Either the amortization 
or the straight term plan might be employed. Of course the bonds would 
have to be issued in series and mature not earlier than the mortgages. 

Banks are examined at least once in six months. Let the examiner devote 
a little more time, make inquiries or an inspection of the farm if he cannot 
secure the information otherwise. Loan only on improved farms and not 
over sixty per cent of the value. This makes a good mortgage, safe and sound. 

If private parties desire to dispose of mortgages to the department let 
.them fulfill the above conditions as to interest rate‘and proportion of value 
and let them pay the department two per cent of the par value for expense of 
examination. Let the department then designate two bank officials (not 
from the same bank) to examine the land and over their signatures state the 
facts they find. Let them be paid out of the two per cent. Here is another 
good mortgage, safe and sound. 

Now let the bank commissioner be the trustee for these mortgages and 
issue four and one-half per cent bonds thereon for the full amount. When- 
ever the amount of money on hand is invested thus in mortgages let him offer 
them at a public sale at the best bid, no bid below par. What investor would 
hesitate as to the safety of the security behind such bonds. 

The one and one-half per cent difference between the rate received on the 
mortgages and the rate paid on the bonds would return a handsome profit 
to the department, sufficient to add to the force of bank examiners, lay aside 
a sinking fund to pay back the state and another fund to meet all possible 
losses. On a business of one million per year the profit would be $15,000. 
I think the business would easily go five to ten times that. In my opinion 
a four and one-half per cent security of this kind would sell good; and the 
average rate paid on mortgages in Wisconsin is over six per cent. 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 
By J. LEE SUTHERLAND 
Cashier of the State Bank of Ontario, Ontario, New York 
N making realty loans liquid, four essentials should be observed, viz: 
1. A uniform regulation that will guarantee the safety of the principal; 
2. An unquestionable assurance of the regular payment of interest; 
3. The making of the loan instruments negotiable; and, 4. A market 
where such loans would be dealt in. 

Central control of a realty loan system should be vested in the Federal 
Reserve Board which should appoint a Land Commission in each of the several 
states to carry out its provisions. 

Such a Land Commission would determine the market value of land in the 
state in which it was located. This could be done as follows: Require a report 
on the market value of lands to be given twice a year by the members of the 
several Federal Reserve Banks to the Land Commissions. These reports then 
should be supplemented by independent investigation by the Commissions 
such as inquiries made to State Banks not members of the Federal Reserve 
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System, to private banks, savings banks, trust companies and real estate agents 
and companies. 

The Land Commission then would pass on all proposed realty loans. This 
would involve the examination of title which could be done by the appointment 
of one or more reputable attorneys for the purpose in each of the districts, the 
number and size of which would be determined by the Commission. Then no 
mortgage could be executed against any real property in the state without the 
consent of the Commission which should limit the first mortgage to sixty-six 
and two thirds per cent of the market value and of course only against property 
of clear title. Never should the total of mortgages against any piece of property 
exceed ninety per cent of the determined market value. 

To make certain the payment of interest when due, it should be levied as 
part of the land taxes and placed in the hands of the Land Commission. A 
penalty for non-payment similar to the existing penalty for the non-payment 
of taxes should be imposed. To provide for the liquidation of the loan and 
depreciation there should be required, with a penalty for non-payment, a 
certain reasonable amount, or any optional multiple thereof, to be paid by each 
mortgagor each year, into the hands of the Commission to constitute a sinking 
fund. 

The mortgage should be deposited with the Commission and coupon bonds 
of small denomination issued with the mortgage as security. 

The rates of interest should be determined by the Federal Reserve Board 
according to the circumstances of the respective regions of the country similar 
to discount rates. The support given these loans by the Board would work 
like that given by it to acceptances, eventually creating a market for the loans 
and giving them a popularity which would insure their being listed on some of 
the stock exchanges in the large cities. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM FROM OUR READERS 


O MUCH INTEREST has been manifested in the contest on “How 
S to Make Realty Loans Liquid” that the editor is inclined to in- 
vite a discussion of this subject by those who did not compete 

in this contest. Also a criticism of the articles that have appeared, the last 
of the winning articles being published in this issue. Already some com- 
ments have been received, one coming from A. K. Westervelt, assistant 
cashier of the Farmers & Merchants Bank of Churdan, lowa. The authors 
of the contesting articles, of course, will be given an opportunity to reply, 
to the eriticism of their articles if they desire. This will afford the 
bankers interested in land credits an opportunity to express their ideas, 
but the Editor suggests that articles for this column be as brief as possible. 
Each article must be accompanied by the name of the writer and his 
business connections, and must be a voluntary contribution, as compen- 
sation cannot be allowed for these contributions. The Rand-MeNally 
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Bankers’ Monthly assumes no responsibility for the criticisms or ideas 
that are advanced in these contributed articles. ' : 


CHURDAN, IOWA. To the Editor. Sir:—<As one who has been reading 
the Bankers’ Monthly, and especially the articles in your last issue on 
‘‘How to Make Realty Loans Liquid,’’ I am writing this letter to you, in 
regard to this ‘‘Realty Loan’’ question. It is a subject that interests us 
here in the agricultural district more perhaps than anywhere else. We 
want realty loans to be more in demand and secure a lower rate of interest 
on them, as we feel that the rate is often too high, compared to the security 
we usually have to give to insurance companies and other loan companies. 

I am especially interested in the three articles which won the first 
three prizes in your recent contest on this subject. I consider the second 
article the best, as I think it is on the subject, while the others are not. 
The other two articles tell how to issue bonds secured by mortgages, but 
leaves the real estate mortgage dormant in the vault. When we substitute 
something else for the real estate loan itself, there is a waste and expense, 
which some one has to pay. What we want is cheaper money on our land. 

Suppose that we were to adopt some such system as recommended in 
the first and last articles of the three published in your last issue of the 
Bankers’ Monthly. At what rate are they going to sell their bonds? They 
must sell them at a less rate than the rate secured on the mortgage loan to 
him. Who will buy their bonds? It will not be the insuraince companies, 
who are the largest holders of mortgages on our land, for they would 
rather continue to make loans on the land as they do now, and thereby 
get a better rate of interest and better security. 


How is one to know that the bonds issued by the ‘‘Mortgage Bank’’ 
are always good? If they issue many bonds and make many loans the 
eapital stock could be soon taken up in losses. In the case of our national 
bank currency, the only thing that makes us willing to accept the notes 
of the national banks is the fact that they are guaranteed by the govern- 
ment. If we are to issue bonds in the place of the real estate mortgage, 
I believe that they must be government bonds and not bonds of some 
corporation subjected only to government examination. 

There should be some solution worked out on this problem. Perhaps we 
may have to go to Germany for a solution. The farmer there gets cheap 
money on the most favorable terms. The same thing is going to come here 


and I believe that the time is here to institute some system that will bring 
it about. 


I am not writing this letter to impose upon your time, and do not 


expect a reply, but am interested to see what the solution will be when 
published. 


Very truly yours, 


A. K. Westevelt, 
Asst. Cashier, Farmers & Merchants Bank 
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DANGER SIGNS IN SPECULATION 


HE SUDDEN WEAKNESS in war stocks, following the 

T French cabinet crisis and the revived gossip of contemplated peace 

overtures, must suggest even to the most inexperienced speculator 

what will happen when actual peace negotiations begin or when a great dis- 

aster overtakes the armies of the Allies. Many of the war specialties are not 

worth anything like the high prices at which they have been selling; and 

when they slumped the price was so largely speculative that only those 

willing to risk loss of all they put in would buy it at that figure. There 

must be a large number of such persons, however, for the stock has 
recovered and is again finding a few buyers at the high price. 

There is no doubt whatever that the prudent investors will soon shift 
their attention to securities the price of which is not likely to be seriously 
affected by sudden changes in Europe. They have read the signs of the 
times. Some of them are already buying railroad shares, even though those 
securities have risen along with the war shares. The man who invested 


in railroads a few months ago at the prevailing prices can unload today and 
take a handsome profit. 


THE COST OF RICHES 


I would not pay for riches all their price, 

I want them, but they must not ask too much; 
For gold some joys I will not sacrifice 

Some things I will not do to know its touch. 


I would not rob my babies of their right 
To claim my time whenever they may call, 
Nor miss the fond caress they give each night 
And live in thinking gold is first of all. 


I would not turn away from all my friends 
And spend my days in sordid, selfish strife,” 
Burning my spirit down to yellow ends, 
And just for clinking coin exchanging life. 


At times I yearn and hunger to be rich, 
But then come troops of joys that now I hold, 
Treasures of love, no single one of which 
I would give up to gain great sums of gold. 
—Edgar A. Guest, in Detroit Free Press. 





ABNORMAL CONDITIONS CONFRONTING US 


By CHARLES G. DAWES , 
President of the Central Trust Company of Illinois and Former 


Comptroller of the Currency 


E FACE abnormal conditions in this country, growing out 
of the European war. We also face an abnormal condition 
arising out of our former economic history before the time of 
the war. We have had a great period of contraction in credits; 

a reaction to prosperity, a reaction to a time when credits were due, at the 
time the war broke out. Had it not been for the European war we would 
be well into a period of prosperity and credit expansion, of activity of 
exchanges, which is another name for prosperity, but the extent to which 
we faced inflation in this country at that time we did not even dream of. 

The effect of the war and the balance of trade resulting from it, upon 
the currency and credit conditions in the United States are such as to appall 
any student of the financial history of our country. I went through the 
panies of 1893 and 1907 and 1913, and I have come to reason from my own 
experience that that which will probably happen in the future is that which 
usually has happened in the past. I find many people impatient sometimes 
when [ go back to the past and find out what other people did in emer- 
gencies, what happened in former times, and seek to find some guide as to 
that which confronts us. 

The comptroller of the currency has said recently that the national banks 
alone have the power to expand their credits at this time to the extent of 
two or three billion dollars, and I think it is a conservative statement. That 
does not include the state banks, which have a eredit-creating power not in 
use now of about a billion and a half to two billion dollars. 


Laying Credit Foundations Daily 


We are getting our gold imports every day in some shape or other— 
$25,000,000, I noticed the other day—all adding to the foundation for bank 
credits. Why, just prior to the war we lost $110,000,000, and then again 
international credits bid fair to break down, and we saw that if we were 
to ship that gold abroad, we might break down our system of domestic 
credits. I remember how in the Chicago clearing house we fought against 
the breakdown of local credits, for a time refusing to pay in cash, and of the 
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efforts that the bankers of the city of New York were making to prevent 
the breaking down of our domestic credit system by the shipment of gold, 
and at the same time to prevent the breaking down of the international 
exchanges, upon which our prosperity depends. And at the time that they 
succeeded in preventing the breaking down of international exchanges, they 
succeeded in making large exportations of gold, $110,000,000, a large part 
of which was deposited in Canada. Do you know that we have gotten that 
$110,000,000 back since the war broke out and $200,000,000 besides? 


Redundancy of Currency and Credits 


We face a tremendous possibility of expansion in connection with gold 
imports. We face redundancy of currency; we face redundancy of credits; 
and if anybody wants to know what that means to a nation, let him read 
the history of Germany after it received the $1,000,000,000 of indemnity as 
the result of the Franco-Prussian war. At first there was great prosperity ; 
at first there was great industrial activity; at first there were high wages; 
and then a period of illegitimate speculation, culminating in erises and a 
profound and continued industrial depression. 

Now, what are we to do as a nation? Sail on with all our sails set to 
catch this favorable breeze and think nothing about approaching storms? 
What is the wise thing to do? Put on more sail or look after the ballast? 


Proposal for Further Expansion 


| was surprised to find in the journal of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation a month or so ago a long argument to the effect—practically with 
billions of dollars of unused credits in the United States, a demand that the 
secretary of the treasury put the remaining money in the general fund of 
the United States Treasury into the federal banks, to be added to the vast 
amount of funds which are not loaned at the present time, to become a 
basis for a still greater extension and expansion of credits in the United 
States, when it is that little shot that Uncle Sam had in his locker, which 
twice before has saved us in this country in times of emergency, and which 
saved us in 1907. 


Misapplied and Hazardous 


The two hundred millions of dollars odd which the secretary of the 
treasury was once enabled to put in the banks in time of stress and strain 
was that which carried us safely over a great crisis in our monetary and 
financial history. And yet the demand is now, with all the money we have 
in the banks unused, all the credits we have in the banks unused—for the 
secretary of the treasury to deposit the balance of the money which possibly 
might be used in times of emergency to help us liquidate these credits when 
the crisis which certainly is before us is upon us. 

There is nothing in the world harder to arouse than public sentiment 
upon a financial question when everybody is busy in making money: people 
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are not discussing so much the question of banking and so forth when 
money is easy to get. In times like these, of wealth ereation and construc- 
tion and upbuilding, the business man pays attention to his business. But 
when the time of prosperity comes, then it is that people commence to put 
their noses into other people’s business; then comes the question of distri- 
bution of the surplus; then comes antagonism, the many against the few 
who are too rich and who are too powerful; then come your seasons of 
restrictive laws; then comes your collapse. And then we get proper and 
needed legislation after we have paid the penalty for its non-correction 
when it should have been made. 


The Federal Reserve Law 


Now the federal reserve law in this country is a great piece of con- 
structive legislation, a piece of legislation which comes out of terrible 
financial experiences in this country. But it needs amendment in two 
important particulars to become the agency of greatest good and greatest 
protection to us in the future. 

The live question in a republic always is the relation of the diffusion 
of power to the concentration of power. It hinges around the tariff, around 
the trust question. It hinges around every public question that we have; 
those two lines of thought in the country, between those who believe in 
greater concentration, more extended organization, closer organization, 
and those who believe in the diffusion of power among a large number of 
competing units. ; 


The Second Bank of the United States 


That question has not recently centered around the banking question, my 
friends, but it did twice before in the United States. It did in Andrew 
Jackson’s time, and, make no mistake, it is going to hinge around the banks 
at some time in the future as a result of the federal reserve law. These 
banks are not going to be attacked, just as the second Bank of the United 
States was not attacked at the time of adversity when it started and when 
its beneficial effects were first being perceived by the people, as they were. 
The second Bank of the United States facilitated exchanges; it restored 
the credit of our currency ; it extended our credit facilities ; it became of use 
to the government in its fiscal operations; it corrected conditions infinitely 
more dangerous and evil than those which the federal reserve national 
bank was put in existence in order to correct. But as prosperity came— 
and the radicals follow in the wake always of prosperity—the bank in 
order to do this good for the United States had to become powerful, had 
to become centralized, just as the federal reserve banks of the United States 
at the present time, if they are to do what we want them to do and put 
them into being to do, must become banks of centralized power, must become 
banks of wide power, and must become an element of the highest impor- 
tance in our financial structure. 
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These banks are in competition with the banks of the United States, 
Let no one mistake that. They have got to be in competition with the 
national banks of the United States. The rumblings of this difference, 
which some time will certainly become a subject of public discussion in the 
future on every stump, are being heard now. The question among those 
interested in the federal reserve banks and interested in their management 
—I saw the federal reserve agent referring to the very question in his 
speech in Indianapolis the other day—is, are these banks for the bankers, 
or are they banks primarily for the public? They have power of open mar- 
ket operations, which they are only indulging in to a limited extent at this 
time, and for that reason, as a rule, are not making the dividends. 


They Will Go Into Business 


Make no mistake. The federal reserve banks are going into business. 
They will be forced into business by popular opinion. These great credit- 
creating devices are going to be used. Their credits are going to expand 
as the demand for credits increases in the United States. And the problem 
before us at this time, if we are constructive, if Congress is constructive, 
is to protect the federal reserve system, upon which will depend our gen- 
eral credit structure in the future, from the attack of the demagogue. 


A Page from the Year 1833 


Just let me read you a little bit of history, and it is not long, on this 
same subject. I will read you something now that Mr. Roger B. Taney, 
secretary of the treasury under Andrew Jackson, wrote about the second 
Bank of the United States, which he ruined, who afterwards became chief 
justice of the United States, and see if you think there is anything different 
in the form of argument used back in 1833, and the form of argument which 
you have heard used in connection with the trust question and other pub- 
lic questions of the day. 

I am reading now from the financial report of the secretary of the treas- 
ury of the United States for 1833, four years prior to that awful panie of 
1837. This preceded that: 


Fear of the Power of the Bank 


‘‘It is a fixed principle of our political institutions to guard 
against the unnecessary accumulations of power over persons or 
property in any hands, and no hands are less worthy to be trusted 
with it than those of a money corporation. In the selection, there- 
fore, of the state banks as the fiscal agents of the government’’— 
(‘that is, state banks as distinguished from the second Bank of the 
United States. He was already at that time taking the money out 
of the second Bank of the United States and putting it in the state 
banks, for the purpose of crippling the second Bank of the United 
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States’)—‘‘In the selection, therefore, of the state banks, (‘that is 
as distinguished from the second Bank of the United States’) as the, 
fiseal agents of the government, no disadvantages appear to have 
been incurred on the score of safety of convenience, or the general 
interests of the country, while much that is valuable will be gained 
by the change. 

‘‘T am, however, well aware of the vast power of the Bank of 
the United States and of its ability to bring distress and suffering 
on the country. But I have not supposed that the course of the 
government ought to be regulated by the fear, of the power of the 
bank. If such a motive could be allowed to influence the legisla- 
tion of Congress or the action of the executive department of the 
government, there is an end to the sovereignty of the people and 
the liberties of the country are at once surrendered at the feet of 
a moneyed corporation. They may now demand the possession of 
the public money or the renewal of the charter; and if these 
objects are yielded to them from apprehensions of their power, 
or from suffering which rapid curtailments on their part are inflict- 
ing on the community, what may they not next require? Will 
submission render such a corporation more forbearing in its course? 
What law may it not hereafter demand, that it will not, if it 
pleases, be able to enforce by the same means?’’ 


Secretary of Treasury’s Power 


That was in 1833. The government had then on deposit with the second 
Bank of the United States $6,512,000, while the private deposits of the 
bank were $9,868,000, about 50 per cent more than the United States 
deposits. I want to call your attention to this fact, that today the federal 
reserve banks of the United States have on deposit about $328,000,000 ; that 
the secretary of the treasury in his sole and unlimited discretion has the 
power at this time to deposit from the general funds of the treasury about 
$216,000,000. If he did that, the total deposits of the federal reserve banks 
would be $500,000,000, of which the secretary of the treasury would have 
subject to his unlimited check and withdrawal 40 per cent, as Roger B. 
Taney did, with the second Bank of the United States; just about 40 per 
cent of the deposits then in the bank. 


Near Financial Ruin in 1837 





Let us see what happened. The government had on deposit $6,512,000, 
while the private deposits were $9,868,000, about 50 per cent more than the 
United States deposits. Three years later the secretary of the treasury 
completed his part in the war against the second Bank of the United States. 
In March, 1836, the United States deposits were but $324,000, and the 
private deposits had shrunk from $9,868,000 to $3,390,000. The country 
was well on its way at that time to financial ruin, and it was practically 
ruined in 1837. 
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Out of that experience grew the great independent national banking 
system of the United States. I do not criticise the war of Andrew Jackson 
upon the second Bank of the United States, looking at its results upon our 
country. We owe to it this great differentiated banking system of 25,000 
units under which this country has developed, under which the little man 
has got his loans, under which the question of personal character has 
entered into the making of loans to a much greater extent than could be if 
we had a system of central banks with branches where agents acted under 
delegated authority at a distance. 


Learn from Experience 


But | say it is the height of folly to have re-enacted and made possible 
the conditions which led to the war on the second Bank of the United 
States. We don’t want to have to go through that again if we can help it, 
and we should eliminate from that law those questions which are bound to 
become a subject of political discussion and agitation, for when a bank is 
fought—it is a sensitive institution—the tendency is to draw in, to curtail 
its loans, to get ready to pay out its deposits, and the minute it does that it 
has commenced to bring industrial depression upon the country, for your 
prosperity depends upon the normal condition of bank loaning power in 
the United States, and the second Bank of the United States when Andrew 
Jackson began to fight it commenced to draw in its deposits, commenced 
to call in its loans, and precipitated the panic of 1837. 


Danger Lurks in One Man’s Power 


One man, the secretary of the treasury of the United States, under the 
federal reserve law could at this time, if he desired, be a depositor to the 
extent of 40 per cent of the total deposits of the federal reserve bank. If in 
a total bank deposit of $50,000,000, one man had of that $50,000,000, 
$20,000,000 on deposit, could anything be done by that bank in the way of 
loaning, in the matter of keeping up its reserves, without consultation with 
the man who had 40 per cent of its deposits subject to draft on a single 
check, an amount equal to the entire reserve held upon all deposits by the 
strongest banks of the United States. And would he draw those deposits 
if he put them in the bank? He not probably, but certainly at some time 
would withdraw them. For when this question goes into polities, there 
will come a time when it is of great issue, when the demagogue from the 
stumps of the country will claim that these banks are making loans only to 
large customers, that they are not being operated to lower the interest rate 
because they are controlled by bankers on their boards of directors who 
are also in control and directing competing institutions which they want to 
protect. That will be the claim. 

Do you think for a minute that this system of dual trusteeships by 
which institutions claimed by the people to be quasi-public institutions are 
run by competitors—that that principle is not some time to be a subject of 
political attack when this law comes up for public discussion? 
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Why not remove it? Keep business men on those boards. Protect them 
in every way possible against the encroachments of the politicians. , But 
let the banks have separate ownership and control, if you please—for that 
is what it means and what they will hate to allow—let them separate owner- 
ship from control, if you please, but let them put these great institutions 
where they will not be subjected to demagogie attack if it can be avoided. 
That question should be provided for, in my judgment, in connection with 
the federal reserve bank. 


Look to Your Locker, Uncle-Sam 









And then the amendment which should be made is to control the author- 
ity of the secretary of the treasury in connection with the deposit of public 
funds. These public funds should not be deposited in the banks—they are 
not needed now—until such a time as the banks have reached the limits of 
their note issues, and then should be only deposited under such conditions 
so as they would be returned to the government of the United States at 
the time the emergency was over. 


Let Uncle Sam keep shot in his locker. The public has felt the benefit 
of it before. 


















This is a vital question to the future, to the continuance of prosperity 
in the United States. We are going to have tremendous prosperity, but let 
us in this time take these reasonable precautions and safeguards against the 
breaking down of credits in the future, against those times of emergency 
which we have confronted in the past and which we are sure to confront 
in the future, by having in our laws those precautions which every one of 


us as sensible and conservative business men would provide for in our own 
business. 


STRICTLY CASH BASIS 





Shortly after the reconstruction period began, the old southern planter 
met one of his negroes whom he had not seen since the latter’s liberation. 


‘Well, well!’’ said the planter. ‘‘What are you doing now, Uncle 
Josh?”’ 


‘*T’se apreachin’ of de Gospil.’’ 
‘““What! You preaching?”’ 
‘*Yassah, marster, I’se a-preachin’.’’ 


‘*Well, well! Do you use notes?”’ 





“Nossuh. At de fust I use notes, but now I de-mands de cash.’’—Judge. 


THE ANALYSIS OF A BORROWER’S 
STATEMENT 


By CLAY HERRICK 
Of Ernst & Ernst, Certified Public Accountants 


E are living in an era of change; and in most matters an era 
of progress. The changes which are taking place — more 
fundamental than most of us realize — affect every human 
interest and activity; they concern business and commerce, 

agriculture, the professions, science and the arts, politics, morals, ethies 
and religion. In an age of such constant and fundamental change the 
banker who would be successful must be awake to what is going on around 
him, and must continually adapt his methods to the conditions which exist. 

In harmony with the spirit of the times the matter of credit granting 
has undergone conspicuous changes during the past quarter century. The 
organization of credit departments by banks began only twenty years ago. 
and not until 1895 did New York bankers commence the practice of asking 
written statements from borrowers. Uniform statement blanks were first 
adopted by the American Bankers’ Association in 1899. In the smaller 
towns and even in some of the larger cities borrowers who are personally 
known to the banker still begrudge the submitting of written statements, 
but the custom of requiring such statements is steadily growing, and will in 
time become universal. 


Necessity for Uniform Statement Is Increasing 

The necessity for such statements is increased by the changing condi- 
tions of business, the narrow margin of profits in many industries, and the 
intensive organization necessary to success in commercial enterprises. The 
operation of the Federal Reserve banks and the growing demand for full 
and frank publicity will soon eliminate the borrower who is unwilling to 
submit complete information to his banker. The bank credit man will as 
heretofore lay great stress upon the moral risk and upon various outside 
sourees of information, but a eredit file which does not contain a written 
and signed statement is already out of date. The importance of knowing 
how to analyze such statements intelligently is therefore evident. The fact 
is that a statement which is not subjected to analysis is worse than no 
statement at all: it is a danger alike to the bank and the borrower. 

We have before us the statement of a man who wishes to borrow money 
from the bank. What shall we do with it? 
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We want to determine whether, so far as the statement shows, there is 
a reasonable certainty that upon maturity of the proposed paper the bor- 
rower will have funds with which to pay the obligation: and whether in 
case any unforeseen circumstance prevents payment at maturity, the ultimate 
payment of the obligation may be relied upon. 


Segregating the Items on the Balance Sheet 





The first task is to segregate the items on the Balance Sheet into the 
fixed or permanent assets—those which represent permanent investment 
like land, buildings, plant, machinery, fixtures, ete., and quick or current 
assets, by which is meant those assets which presumably may be converted 
quickly into cash. The quick assets usually consist of cash, notes and 
accounts receivable and inventories of merchandise or of finished and raw 
material. It is possible and sometimes desirable to further subdivide the 
assets to show trading assets like merchandise separately from cash, notes 
and accounts receivable; and items classified as deferred assets are often 
found. In a properly constructed balanee sheet the segregation of assets 
into classes will have been already done. 

For present purposes only slight attention need be given to permanent 
assets, as it is the quick assets to which we must look for repayment of the 
loan we are considering. But it is well worth while to note the nature of 
these items, particularly as to whether they involve heavy carrying charges 
without corresponding income. 

The next step in the analysis is to ascertain the total actual liability of 
the applicant. This also should be shown plainly on a properly arranged 
balance sheet, but unfortunately the credit man has to deal with many 
balance sheets which are not properly arranged. The liabilities will often 
include notes and accounts payable, mortgages and bonds. It is important 
to study carefully any reserves shown on the balance sheet. If they repre- 
sent actual liabilities acerued but not yet due, they must be included among 
the liabilities, in part at least. Such reserves as those for depreciation of 
plant or machinery should be deducted from the permanent assets. If there 
are reserves for bad debts or for depreciation of merchandise, these must be 
deducted from the quick assets. 

Having ascertained the total actual liabilities, we obtain the net worth 
by deducting such total from the total assets. For the present purpose this 
figure has only a passing interest unless it presents a poor showing, espe- 
cially in comparison with preceding years. There are many concerns show- 
ing a large net worth which are not good eredit risks for current loans. 














Ratio of Quick Assets to Quick Liabilities 







We now take up the question of the relation of the quick assets to the 
quick liabilities—the latter being represented usually by notes and accounts 
payable. Here we approach the most important part of the analysis. The 
quick assets represent the means with which the borrower must pay his 
eurrent paper. The quick liabilities represent the current indebtedness he 
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has already incurred, some or all of which may mature earlier than the 
paper he asks us to take. We must therefore add the loan we are asked 
to make to the quick liabilities already shown on the balance sheet, and 
decide whether it is probable that he will be able to pay it, with his 
other obligations. In a general way some light is thrown on this question 
by the ratio of the quick assets to the quick liabilities. 

The old time rule followed by many bankers—the so-called *‘ fifty per 
cent rule’’—that the liabilities must not exceed 50 per cent of the quick 
assets—is fast going out of use. Its fundamental error was that it placed 
on the same basis lines of business which varied widely, with the result 
that it granted too much credit to some and not enough to others. Figures 
compiled a few years ago by Mr. James G. Cannon show that the actual 
ratio of liabilities to quick assets in a large number of concerns whose state- 
ments were analyzed by him varied from 44 per cent among jobbers and 
48 per cent among retailers to 61 per cent among manufacturers. In the 
most modern practice the ratio considered safe varies somewhat with the 
class of business under examination, and may permit current liabilities run- 
ning from one-third to two-thirds of the unquestioned amount of current 


assets. 


Some Important Rules to Follow 


lf the ratio shown by the statement is already too high, we need pro- 
ceed no further: the proposed loan will in many instances be rejected. 
If the ratio is satisfactory we may proceed with the analysis; and the 


next point to which to direct attention is the character of the quick assets. 
The item Cash needs no comment. , 
The amounts of notes receivable and accounts receivable should be com- 
pared with amounts shown on previous statements. We should also notice 
whether these amounts are larger than is customary in the applicant’s line 
of business. If they are, it may indicate either lax credit methods or poor 
collections. The important question is whether the notes and accounts 
receivable are all good and of early maturity. Many statements give no 
information on these points. The uniform statement blanks adopted by 
The American Bankers’ Association call for the amounts of these items 
that are considered ‘‘good;’’ but it must be remembered that a borrower is 
apt to be very optimistic on this point. Usually it is necessary to make some 
arbitrary deduction from the amount shown on the statement, based to 
some extent on the supposed honesty and accuracy of the borrower, and 
some bankers go so far as to deduct one-half of the amount of these items. 


Treatment of the Merchandise Items 


Merchandise is the next item usually shown. This should be studied 
in connection with the profit and loss statement, (if we have one), with a 
view to determining how soon it is apt to be turned into cash or accounts 
receivable. We should note whether the proportionate amount of mer- 
chandise is abnormally large, indicating an over-stock. There are a number 
of important questions connected with this item, as well as others on the 
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statement, but if the statement shows nothing further-than the total value 
of merchandise on hand, it is safe to arbitrarily deduct a considerable sum 
from the amount shown. If the statement is that of a manufacturing con- 
cern, instead of merchandise we will find finished product and raw material, 
and perhaps goods in process of manufacture. 

; In estimating the inventory value of articles manufactured, much 
: depends upon the items which are charged to cost of manufacture, and 
the growing interest in cost accounting is of importance to the banker as 
well as to the manufacturer. 









Analyzing the Liabilities Feature 


























We should now give attention to the liabilities. The statement should 
show the amounts of notes payable for merchandise and notes payable to 
banks separately, and it should also show separately any notes or accounts 
payable other than to banks or for merchandise. The ordinary unaudited 
statement, however, lumps all these into one amount. In such cases about 
all we can do is to compare the amount of notes and accounts payable with 
the amounts of such items shown on preceding statements, and with the 
amounts of cash, notes and accounts receivable. If there is a liability for 
mortgages or other liens on real estate, the fact must be noted, but the ordi- 
nary statement gives no information as to what, if any, current liability may 
attach to these items. 

Having made the best estimate we can of the real value of the quick 
assets and having examined the profit and loss statement, if we have one, 
as Showing the turnover and earning capacity of the borrower, and having 
compared the figures with previous statements, we note the ratio of the 
revised amount of quick assets to the quick liabilities. Taking the result 
into consideration, together with the supposed moral risk and general 
reputation and such other information as we can obtain regarding the 
borrower, we approve or reject the proposed loan. 

Of course I do not overlook the fact that the credit department of a 
bank utilizes many sourees of information other than the analysis of the 
statement. Credit is founded on three essential things—the borrower’s 
character, his business capacity and his eapital. The last named is the chief 
thing to be learned from the analysis of the statement, although it will 
throw light on the other two factors. 


Information That Is Frequently Lacking 










So far as the statement itself is concerned we have obtained about all 
the information it is possible to get from the ordinary unaudited statement: 
and I wish to call attention to how little is learned about the actual facts, 
and to the need of further information of very vital character. 

Let us consider what a balance sheet really is,—what it shows, or what 
it purports to show. Upon its face it gives a summary of the assets, both 
permanent and current, of the business, and of the liabilities which stand 
against those assets, with the amount of capital stock and profit and loss or 
proprietor’s interest in the business. It shows what the business owns, what 
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it owes, and what balance exists of assets over liabilities. Given the ability 
to properly analyze the statement it should show on its face whether a loan 
of a given amount is a safe investment for the banker. But in any given case 
does it actually so show? May it be relied upon? The obvious reply is that 
much depends upon the honesty and reliability of the man who makes the 
statement—the question of moral risk which every intelligent banker is 
bound to consider. 


Says the Average Business Man Is Honest 


And here let us dismiss for the present any discussion of the intentionally 
dishonest applicant. The pessimist to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
average business man is honest, at least according to the prevailing stand- 
ards of honesty. The whole structure of our business system is based upon 
that assumption. We trust each other in practically every business transae- 
tion,—and breaches of that trust are exceedingly rare in proportion to the 
number and volume of transactions. Not for a single hour could business 
be earried on as it is on any other assumption; imagine a contrary condition. 
and you have imagined a condition which would instantly paralzye all busi- 
ness from that of the newsboy on the street to that of the most gigantic trust. 

Assuming then that the statement is honestly made with honest intent,— 
what does it actually show? At the very best it is an estimate, or a series of 
estimates. The most carefully made Balance Sheet, made up from the best 
kept set of books, does not reveal the exact condition of the business with 


mathematical accuracy, and it cannot do so, although there appears to be a 
superstition that it ean and does. Why? Because some, if not most, of the 
items in that Balanee Sheet are estimates,—and estimates must always de- 
pend upon the good judgment of the man or men who make them. A perfect 
financial statement would be based upon infallibility—and who is infallible? 


Treatment of the Cash Items Is Important 


Upon looking over an ordinary balance sheet the first item is eash on 
hand or in bank. Perhaps we may eall this an exact and reliable item,— 
although cash has been known to be tied up in failed banks, or to be ab- 
stracted by dishonest employees, and many a cash drawer contains ‘‘cash 
items’’ which would not cireulate at par. Cash on deposit at the bank may 
be tied up by liens filed against it, or may be a special deposit not to be 
withdrawn except after 60 days notice. Nevertheless it is ‘‘cash,’’ and is 
apt to be reported as such. Also it is quite possible for cash on hand at the 
date of the statement to disappear a few days later through dividends or 
other special disbursements. It is useful to know whether the cash balance 
shown is normal or is temporarily large in anticipation of the rendering of 
the statement. 

The next item on some statements is bills or notes receivable, although in 
many staple lines of business this item has practically disappeared from the 
balance sheet. Here we recognize at once an element of uncertainty. Are 
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they all **good?"" Will all be paid at maturity, or are some wholly worth- 
less, and will some have to be renewed from time tg time and finally be 
compromised? Have any of them already renewed, and are any past due? 
Are all of them notes arising in the regular course of business, or are some 
personal notes representing loans to officers or employees or other individ- 
uals? Have any notes been taken in payment of capital stock of the com- 
pany? If a partnership, are there any notes from partners? If so, they 
really represent a decrease of capital. In many lines of business the best 
eustomers buy only for cash or on open account. Notes are taken only from 
the slow payers, and mean extended eredit. Are any of the notes in this 
balance sheet of that character? In such a line as the piano business, notes 
are taken payable in monthly installments extending over a long period. 
Does our balance sheet include such items? These and other questions all 
affect the reliability of the amount of notes receivable shown on the balance 
sheet. The amount shown may inelude notes of some or all the doubtful 
classes mentioned. The correct amount must be estimated after taking these 
things into consideration. 















Analysis of the Accounts Receivable 










The next item on the balance sheet is accounts receivable. Most of the 
above remarks about notes receivable apply with equal force to the accounts 
receivable. Are they all good—has a sufficient allowance been made for bad 
debts? If a national business is conducted, is the geographical distribution 
of the accounts good, or is the bulk of them confined to territory where 
business conditions are poor? Such a concern whose accounts were mainly 
in the cotton belt in the fall of 1914, for example, would be in an unfortunate 
position. Are any personal accounts of officers or employees or others 
included ? 

Instances are not uncommon in which such personal accounts in large 
amounts are carried from year to year. Are advances to salesmen for ex- 
penses included? Are any of these accounts in the hands of attorneys for 

3 collection? Do any of these accounts represent balances due from branches 

or subsidiary or affiliated companies—being investments rather than accounts 

receivable? Are any accounts for rents included? Any consigned accounts? 

Any accounts for shrinkage on merchandise returned? Any accounts repre- 

senting extra allowances, rebates, ete.? Are there any charges to customers 

subject to completion of contracts? Have any accounts been sold to dis- 
count companies,—who presumably have taken the cream of the accounts? 

These represent by no means all of the questions which may arise as to 
the reliability of the amounts shown as notes and accounts receivable, but 
they illustrate how the figures for these items on the balance sheet may 
easily be misleading, and how the actual value of the total is a matter of 
estimate. They may be—often are—misleading without any intention on 
the part of the applicant to have them so. Many business men are only 
slightly acquainted with matters of bookkeeping, and still more fail to get 
the banker’s viewpoint in the matter. To such a man all the classes of items 
above enumerated are simply notes and accounts receivable: he fails to 
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realize that some of them do not represent the kinds of notes and accounts 
receivable upon which the banker relies for the repayment of any loan he 
may make. 

Writer Illustrates His Point 


In a recent case the applicant had submitted a statement showing “‘ notes 
and accounts receivable, $216,000.’’ Upon investigation it turned out that 
this amount included $28,000 in personal notes which nobody expected 
would be paid for several years. Yet the applicant submitted the statement 
in all good faith and was really surprised to know that his banker objected 
to the item. The $28,000 was undoubtedly ‘‘notes receivable,’’—and all 
notes receivable looked alike to him. 

Let us suppose, the case, however, of an applicant who does realize the 
conditions, and makes an attempt to make the necessary deductions for bad 
debts, ete., and to show the net values upon which the banker may rely. 
Then we have his uvpinion—his estimate—of the value of these items. But 
is his opinion correct? Assuming him to be honest, we have yet to consider 
that he is an interested party, and that it is human nature for every man to 
look on the bright side—to be optimistic—regarding the value of his own 
possessions. The average man hates to admit, even to himself, that a given 
note or account is worthless until he has exhausted every effort to collect it. 


Merchandise Hard to Estimate 


A correct estimate of the next item on the balance sheet—merehandise— 
is difficult to obtain, and many questions arise regarding it. Was the figure 
obtained by actual inventory or book inventory? If the latter, is the sys- 
tem correct, and is it faithfully followed? If the former, did the method 
insure accuracy as to quantities? How were the prices determined? Was 
the cost price used, or the market price, or what was the basis? Was there 
any profit included in inventory? Was the clerical work in computing 
quantities and values done accurately? I know of an instance in which an 
error of $90,000 appeared in an inventory as a result of the bookkeeper 
making a mistake of a decimal point in computing sub-totals in an inventory. 
A question of prime importance is whether the merchandise is all salable, 
or whether the inventory includes goods that are shopworn, out of date or 
obsolete. In lines of business in which the styles or the product change 
rapidly, this question is vital. It is of interest to know whether any portion 
of the merchandise is pledged as security, or subject to lien. The location of 
the merchandise is important,—whether all in one place or distributed in 
warehouses, branch offices or sales agencies. We should know whether any 
consigned goods were included, by mistake or otherwise, and whether there 


were included any goods just received for which the invoices had not vet 
been entered as accounts payable. 


Consideration Given Notes Payable 


Turning now to the liabilities we consider first the notes payable. We 
should know how much of the amount shown represents notes to the appli- 
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eant’s own bank or banks, how much was for notes sold through note 
brokers and how much consisted of notes in payment for merchandise pur- 
ehased. This classification will show important information as to condition 
and method of financing. If all three classes of notes are large, it is per- 
tinent to inquire why loans from banks are not used to discount bills for 
merchandise, and whether the applicant depends upon the banks perman- 
ently for working capital. If the loans from banks are near the limit while 
the other loans are large. it is evident that the applicant’s credit is fully 
used and that he has left no place open to fall back upon in an emergency. 
If there are notes payable of other kinds,—notes to, creditors for merechan- 
dise, notes to officers, stockholders’ relatives, friends, partners or other 
individuals, the matter should be looked into carefully. There is some 
probability that these notes are especially secured by liens on assets. If 
notes have been given for purposes other than the regular business, full 
investigation should be made. 

Similar questions arise regarding accounts payable. It is also important 
to know the practice of the applicant regarding the entry of accounts pay- 
able on his books. Sometimes these items are not entered on the books 
promptly, and we should be sure that the statement shows all the liability 
of this kind that has been ineurred. We should know whether any of the 
accounts are past due. If there are large individual items in notes or 
accounts payable, it is sometimes of interest to know who the creditors are. 


Investigate Long-Time Obligations 


While for present purposes we are primarily concerned with quick lia- 
bilities, we should investigate items like mortgages, bonds or other long- 
time obligations shown on the balance sheet. They, of course, involve quick 
liability for interest, and it is quite possible that some portion may become 
due shortly, especially if there is an issue of serial bonds. Sometimes bond 
issues cover more than permanent assets, and may even be a prior lien on all 
the current assets. 

An important matter regarding which many statements give no informa- 
tion is the amount and character of contingent liabilities. Not infrequently 
the applicant himself has a hazy idea of his contingent liabilities. Knowl- 
edge of their existence may materially alter the banker’s judgment of the 
risk. The most common kind of such liability arises from the endorsement 
of discounted notes receivable. It also exists in case of endorsements for 
subsidiary or allied concerns or accommodation endorsements of any kind. 
It may arise from contracts entered into, or from transactions where the 
applicant has become surety, and from other causes. 

Not long ago a large concern reported quick assets of over $1,000,000, 
with no liabilities except some $195,000 of accounts payable. But it de- 
veloped that it had entered into a contract for the construction of a new 
building and machinery to cost about $700,000, thereby materially changing 
the aspect of the financial statement. 
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Many applicants who submit statements of assets and liabilities are still 
reluctant to include a statement of profit and loss account, and if they give 
anything at all, give merely the final net result. Such a statement is of 
great importance in connection with the asset and liability statement, and 
should be insisted upon. If obtained, it should receive careful scrutiny. Be 


sure that the credits are all properly classed as income, and do not represent 
sales of assets. 


Compare the Debits With Previous Statements 


lt not infrequently happens that charges like depreciation are omitted 
or reduced to make a decent showing of earnings in poor years. Changes 
in methods of taking inventory may also affect this account. The capitaliza- 
tion of repairs and maintenance pads the profits as well as the permanent 
assets account. Collateral information regarding the earnings is often 
illuminating. I have in mind the case of a company which showed a state- 
ment so good that on its face almost any banker would advance funds freely. 
The assets were large, and the liabilities small. The earnings for a period 
of years had been exceptionally good. But investigation developed the facet 
that the large earnings, which were responsible for the present good condi- 
tion of the company, had been due to a single big and lucrative contract, 


which was to expire within a few months, and which there was no hope of 
renewing. 


Importance of Investigation 


We have not covered all of the items on the balance sheet, and we have 
by no means exhausted the questions which may come up regarding those 
items which we have considered. But I think it has been demonstrated that 
the banker who has no further information regarding the assets and liabili- 
ties of a borrower than is shown on the ordinary uncertified statement is 
taking long chances, even if that statement is submitted by an honest man. 


Such a statement may, without conscious intent to deceive, be misleading 
because of ; 


(a) A poor system of bookkeeping, involving errors of principle. 
(b) An incompetent bookkeeper. 

(ec) Clerical errors, even with a good system and a good bookkeeper. 
(d) The manager’s ignorance of accounting principles. 

(e) The manager’s over optimism as to value of assets. 

(f) The manager’s failure to get the banker’s viewpoint. 


(g) Failure to include all liabilities, or to state the true character of all 
the assets. 


If a statement submitted in good faith by an honest and intelligent man 
may be misleading, it is hardly necessary to suggest the possibilities of in- 
tentional misrepresentation in the statement of a dishonest man. 





STRIKES AT GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


National Foreign Trade Council Takes Strong Position Against It 


in the Merchant Marine 


ONDEMNING = government ownership of merchant vessels 
in principle and practice, and declaring that continued advo- 
cacy of that policy and the Seamen’s Act prevent the economic 
development of the American merchant marine’ by private 

capital, the National Foreign Trade Council recently made public a report 
recommending that Congress authorize the President to suspend wholly or 
in part the Seamen’s Act until a government shipping board can be created 
and can recommend the measures necessary to maintain American shipping, 
with American living and wage standards, on a competitive basis with other: 
nations and in such manner as further to develop United States oversea 
trade. 

The report was submitted by a committee consisting,of James A. Far- 
rell, president of the United States Steel Corporation and chairman of the 
Council; P. A. S. Franklin, vice-president of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, and Capt. Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, and was 
adopted at a recent meeting of the Council, which is an organization of fifty 
representatives of the manufacturing, agricultural, mining, commercial, 
transportation and financial elements in foreign trade. The Council’s fune- 
tion is encouragement of sound policy through economic investigation of 
foreign trade problems. The report, now for the first time made public, 
is the first of a series on the fundamental principles of ocean shipping. 


Seeking Cause of Loss of Merchantmen 


Attributing the decline of our once great foreign-going merchant fleet 
to early European advantages ‘n iron steamer construction, heavy Civil 
War taxation and preoccupation of Americans in profitable internal devel- 
opment, the report says: 

‘‘The American industry engaged in export commerce did invest in 
ocean shipping, but was obliged, because of these handicaps, to purchase 
vessels abroad and operate them under foreign flags. The total foreign 
shipping thus owned by American interests prior to the war we find to 
have been between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 gross tons. Under foreign flags 
it was not subject to the handicaps referred to and under American man- 
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agement efficiently served its purpose in world commerce and materially 
contributed to extension of American foreign trade. American capital has 
been freely invested in the coastwise, lake and river trade where all com- 
petitors are on the same basis.”’ 

The enactment of the Ship Registry Act of August 18, 1914, permitting 
foreign built vessels of any age to come under the American flag, and by 
authority of which the President suspended the most disadvantageous pro- 
visions of the navigation laws, is described as the first evidence of liberalism 
in national shipping policy, bringing many of the American-owned foreign- 
built ships under the Stars and Stripes and encouraging capital to study 
ambitious shipping projects. 

‘The announcement of the government ownership policy,’’ says the 
report, ‘‘caused dismay among those who believed the economic situation 
created by world war would permit the steady development of a greater 
‘arrying fleet attracting private capital and aiding the growth of our 
national wealth. The policy was launched in September, 1914, before com- 
mercial and financial enterprise had recovered from the initial shock of 
war and before plans for any large shipping venture could have been inaug- 
urated. The menace of government competition has not since been removed. 


Government Ownership Fraught with Danger 


‘Government ownership of oversea vessels for commercial purposes 
would be a natural concomitant of government-made goods, brought to 
shipside by government railways, and laden by Civil Service stevedores. 
As a commercial proposition, government-owned ships can only result in 
disorganization of existing trade routes in which they might engage, while 
bringing about complete paralysis of individual effort to obtain for private 
American ships a larger share of American commerce. 

‘*Any policy that, regardless of the normal operation of the law of 
supply and demand, places at the disposal of any single class of producers 
a fleet of government steamers is bound to produce privileged classes, for 
the government, presumably, will not provide sufficient tonnage to carry all 
our exports and imports, but will operate with such ships as it may supply, 
at lower than the market rates wherever that course may be deemed neces- 
sary for the supposed advantage of the United States export trade. How, 
under this policy, will it be determined in whose interest this necessity is 
most pressing? Will it be for the north, south, east or west? Will it favor 
manufacturers or raw material? If the operation of government steamers 
involves a deficit to be met from the national treasury, the policy will 
amount to the bestowal of a bounty upon the favored commodities and 
communities. It may likewise be asked what class of American importers 
will be favored in the carriage of return cargoes. Will these public vessels 
seek always the higher priced goods at the expense of the importers of low 
priced products, who are also subject to taxation to meet any losses sus- 
tained by unprofitable governmental policies? 
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‘It is not strange that American capital has displayed little inclination 
to embark upon shipping ventures, which the goversment promised imme- 
diately to oppose with uneconomic competition. This alone was a sufficient 
deterrent, but in the midst of the agitation another unfavorable policy was 
introduced by the enactment of the Seamen’s Law, which in its present 
shape places virtually upon American ships alone in foreign trade burdens 
in excess of those found in the maritime legislation of any nation with 
which American ships are expected to compete.”’ 


American Capital Is Backward 


The ‘language’ requirement that 75 per cent of the crews of vessels 
ealling «1i American ports must be able to understand any order given by 
the of'iecrs is declared by the report to place American ships at an enormous 
disadvantage as compared with Japanese vessels whose crews are the only 
low priced labor understanding the language of their officers. On vessels 
of other nationalities orders are now passed by subordinates from the 
officers to the Asiatic sailors. 

The report finds that Section 14, requiring expensive alterations in life 
saving equipment and its manning, falls practically alone upon American 
passenger ships, since the Attorney General has decided that it does not 
apply to vessels of the maritime nations having ‘‘reeiprocity’’ arrangements 
with the United States covering passenger carrying certificates. 

‘‘With the return of peace, the exporters of European countries will 
become keener competitors than ever of our exporters.’’. The report con- 
tinues, ‘‘they will be under the necessity of developing their export trade 
to help pay foreign debts contracted during the war and every item of cost, 
such as higher freight rates, added to our export business will be a serious 
handicap. 

Seamen’s Act Brings Additional Burden 


‘*These laws that add to the cost of operating American ships are said 
to apply equally to foreign vessels entering our ports. Without arguing 
this in detail there is only this to be said: If in practice they apply also 
to foreign vessels, they increase our freight rates and handicap our trade— 
if they do not apply to foreign ships they drive our ships out of business. 
There is no escape from one or the other conclusion.”’ . 

As a step toward equal opportunity for commercial as opposed to gov- 
ernment shipping and as a first step toward a definite policy encouraging 
investment in shipping, as in railroad bonds and real estate mortgages, the 
Council urges removal of all artificial legislative restrictions placing Ameri- 
can vessels at a disadvantage in competition with those of other nations. 


Council Makes Recommendations 


For the determination of a business-like and exact policy the Council 
makes the following recommendations, which have been sent to the Presi- 
dent, to members of the Cabinet and to all senators and representatives: 
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1. That Congress establish a permanent shipping board, composed of 
five members, who shall be men experienced in shipping and foreign trade. 
This board shall recommend to Congress such revision and modernization 
of all United States laws relating to shipping as it deems necessary and 
shall permanently discharge all the functions of the Federal Government 
relating thereto. This board shall constitute a permanent advisory body 
empowered to recommend to Congress the measures necessary for the 
maintenance of United States shipping upon an equitable competitive basis 
with other nations, always having due regard for the maintenance of 
American standards of living and compensation, and keeping in view the 
needs of the national defense and the necessities of the foreign trade. To 
this end the board should be directed to ascertain the cost of construction 
and operation, rates of interest on shipping mortgages, insurance rates, etc., 
of American shipping as compared with that of other nations, and it should 
be its duty to determine what line of ocean-carrying trade shall be perma- 
nently developed under the American flag for the benefit of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and to recommend methods whereby such 
lines may be rendered possible, in the event of the cost of their operation 
preventing effective competition with foreign services in the same zone. 

2. That the board bring to the attention of Congress the necessity for 
modifications of the speed requirements of the Mail Act of 1891 in special 
cases, so that the establishment of mail communications with South America, 
South Africa, Australasia and the Far East may be considered from the 
several points of view of the cost of operation of such lines and of the speeds 
at which it is desirable that these lines be maintained. 

3. That the board so constituted shall likewise report upon the meas- 
ures necessary to render investment in American shipping safe and 
attractive to private capital, and to increase the present resources of our 
systems of credit, as by the establishment of mortgage banks, to supply 
funds to the shipping industry for financing the construction of tonnage, 
and to throw around shipping mortgages such protection as to remove any 
apprehension on the part of investors regarding the safety of shipping 
propositions. 

4. That the President be empowered to suspend the operation of such of 
the provisions of the Seamen’s Act (applicable to American vessels, Novem- 
ber 4, 1915; foreign vessels, March 4, 1916), as he may consider detrimental 
to the interest of American shipping, until Congress, having before it the 
advice of the Shipping Board, has revised and modernized the United States 
navigation laws; or if this suspensiox be deemed not expedient by Con- 
gress, then that section 13 of the Seamen’s Act be amended so as to eliminate 
the language test and the minimum percentages of able seamen among the 
deck crew, substituting therefor provisions equivalent to the requirements 
of the British Merchant Shipping Act, and that the requirements of section 
14 and annexed regulations concerning certificated lifeboat men, ete., be 
modified in conformity with the 1914 amendment to the British Merchant 
Shipping Act. . 
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THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS SITUATION 


By FRANK M. HUSTON ~ 


Financial Editor of the Chicago Evening Post 


Written for The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


SLOWLY THE IMPRESSION is gaining 

ground that the world today offers un- 
usual opportunities for American enterprise 
in whatever field it may care to exert it- 
self, providing of course, this broadening of 
our scope of activity is moderated with the 
ordinary exercise of caution. Unusual con- 
ditions exist in the world’s finance, com- 
merce is abnormal, due to the interference 
by war and to stimulation, through war 
orders, in industrial activity in certain lines 
of trade. It requires time for business to 
readjust itself to new conditions, especially 
in international commeree, and the lack of 
experience in handling foreign credit makes 
it necessary that more than the ordinary 
amount of caution should be exercised in 
broadening our scope of activity. 

In extending to France and Great Britain 
a eredit of $500,000,000 the banking and 
investment interests of this country have 
done simply what was demanded of them 
last fall, in connection with the building 
up of our South American trade. It is no 
less hazardous to extend such a volume of 
credit to these older nations, even though 
they be engaged in war, than it would be 
to extend to the newer nations, whose credit 
is less stable, the facilities which will en- 
able them to buy our products and trade 
with us. 


May Increase War’s Effect on Market 


No one questions the ability of England 
and France, whether victors or vanquished 
in this war to meet the interest and prin- 
cipal of this new $500,000,000 loan. It is 
practically the first external loan of these 
countries, France having borrowed only 
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$30,000,000 abroad, previous to this issue. 
But there is a question in connection with 
this that is important. No one can tell 
at this time whether the $500,000,000 loan 
will not render our markets more sensi- 
tive than in the past to the progress of 
the war. We have invested in that loan 
about one-fourth of the amount that we 
usually invest in new financing in the course 
of a year under normal circumstances. 

It is quite probable that more will be, 
heard of this great $500,000,000 Ioan in the 
future. Already efforts are being made to 
arrange privately for a supplemental credit 
of $250,000,000 but this will not go to the 
publie and with these new loans the inter- 
national exchange market should be stabil- 
ized for a considerable time, especially if 
Otto Kahn’s prediction that we are now 
at the crest of the war order business is 
true. This big credit means much to the 
industries of this country, but aside from 
the deep interest that centers around’ the 
transaction and the effect that the flotation 
may have upon money and exchange, con- 
sideration must be given to the effect upon 
the investment market. 


May Make Capital Dearer 


Naturally the inquiry is made as to 
whether the very high rate of 6 per cent 
at which England and France have borrowed 
here and the large income yield of the 
Anglo-French bonds will react on invest- 
ments and further depress bond prices. 
This is a question of great importance to 
our own industries and transportation -sys- 
tems which have financing to do in consid- 
erable amounts. The position of this coun- 
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try in its bearing on the European conflict, 
has, because of this loan to England and 
France, changed materially, for the reason 
that this country now has a definite pecu- 
niary interest in the outcome of the war. 
Unfortunately so much of speculative 
attention has centered upon war orders as 
to overshadow a proper consideration of the 
general situation which is promising and 
encourages the hope of a development in 
more stable things upon a more substantial 
and permanent basis. Of course trade sta- 
tistics are now comparing with almost the 
lowest point to which industry was de- 
pressed at the outbreak of the war and 
consequently this qualified the showing to 
some extent in the general situation, but 
practically all indices, such as bank clear- 
ings, railway gross and net earnings, the 
volume of business moving in iron and 
steel, the records of commercial mortality, 
the results of foreign trade, make 
highly favorable contrast with 1914 and 
show well sustained, or improved tenden- 
cies. But in some phases of the present 
situation there are indications of develop 
ments that are not exactly satisfactory. 


and 


Confidence Is Manifesting Itself 


With evidences on every hand of a res- 
toration of the ability of 
this country to care for itself signs are 
multiplying of a gradual expansion in busi- 
ness until it has developed into a period 
the 
and_ steel 


confidence in 


of widespread prosperity. Already 


industries—iron 
—are enjoying the greatest boom in their 
history, while on the 
books of the U. S. Steel Corporation has 
not yet reached a new high record, it is 
steadily approaching it despite the heavy 
the production. 
The steel mills are operating at a capacity 
The output 


country’s basic 


forward business 


deliveries and increased 
unbelievable a few years ago. 
of pig iron is now actually at a record pace 
and this together with the big expansion 
in the production of coke clearly reflects 
the enormous pressure of new business on 
the market for finished steel products. 


Year Is a Remarkable One 


When the records of 1915 are written in 
review a few months hence the year will 
be classed as one of the most remarkable 
in the financial history of the country. It 
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will mark not only the galvanizing of in- 
dustry from a condition of almost stagna- 
tion into an activity that presages a full 
fledged business boom but it will also cover 
a period in which history has been made 
so rapidly as almost to make one dizzy. 
Notable in these developments is the deter- 
mination of the financial leaders of the 
country to meet the responsibility which 
the European war has thrust upon them by 
taking «a more active and broader position 
in the world’s banking. 

When the history of this war period is 
finally written in review it is quite prob- 
able that no definite action will stand out 
more prominent and loom up more as a 
turning point in our international develop- 
ments as the world’s banking nation than 
the the $500,000,000 
Anglo-French loan for the purpose of ex- 
tending credit to the European nations that 
have 


decision to arrange 


been the leading customers of our 


manufacturers at a domestic 
This country 
is no longer dependent on its own market 
its products. It has 
seized the opportunity that the European 
it and met the 
responsibility as any broad-gauged business 
man meets the problem of an expanding 
business in the ordinary affairs of commer- 
cial life. 


time when 


business was at a standstill. 
for the disposal of 


war has thrust upon has 


War Exports Relatively Small 


The stimulus given our industries by the 
tremendous that 
from across the Atlantic is now beginning 
to tell in other lines of activity than those 
of manufacturing munitions and other war 
Those who have felt, for sen- 
reasons, that the Anglo-French 
credit loan should not be arranged should 
study governmental statistics. The statis- 
tics covering our foreign trade for the year 
ended June 30, reveal the fact that of the 
total exports amounting to $2,700,000,000 
only $283,000,000 were what could be prop- 
erly called war materials. The exports in 
that fiscal year in_ breadstuffs alone 
amounted to $578,823,675. The value of 
war materials includes all kinds of articles 
and only about $60,000,000 of the $283,- 
000,000 referred to as war materials was 
for firearms and explosives. 

While it is true that many of the orders 
for munitions were not capable of being 


war business has come 


supplies. 
timental 
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filled in the last fiseal year and are,now’ ness and made our mills active and the 
going forward to European countries, it community surrounding them prosperous 
has been estimated that the total exports but it has changed our financial sityation 
for firearms and explosives for the current materially. The reversal that has taken 
fiscal year which ends next June will not place is the most striking development of 
amount to more than 10 per cent of ex- the kind that this country has ever experi- 
ports and the same items for the entire enced in so short a period of time. A year 
war period are not likely to exceed 20 per ago we were hesitating about reopening our 
cent of our total exports, so that it is stock market for trading, fearful of an 
becoming clear to people generally that in avalanche of liquidation from European in- 
extending credit to the European countries vestors which would demoralize prices and 
we are simply financing a foreign trade that peril our finances. We were hoarding our 


is perfectly legitimate regardless of senti- gold and trying to devise a means of meet- 
ment. ing such maturities held abroad as those of 
the New York City bonds. Today we have 

Support Armies at All Hazards the satisfaction of knowing that we have 


not only absorbed all the foreign invest- 
News announcements of the placing of | ments offered in this market but we have 
large war orders in this country have been a very large balance to our credit, and 
misleading, probably largely from the fact are well fortified to care for any liquida- 
that information regarding the class of — tion of European investments that may be 
materials and commodities being ordered thrust upon us. 
has not accompanied the announcement. We have in this country, partly because 
Unfortunate as the conflict abroad is in of our reserve banking system and partly 
many respects the fact remains that the because of the enormous credits built up 


t greater part of the population of Europe abroad and the year’s inactivity in business 
8 ; is in the non-combatant class and that the an accumulation of funds that is startling. 
n : war has so interfered with the ordinary We have, it is estimated by authority of 
eC E pursuits and enterprises that it is neces- official character, available credit aggre- 
8 sary that they turn to the neutral coun- gating somewhere in excess of $3,000,000,- 
g tries to supply them with many of the 000 and it has been estimated nearer $5,- 


necessaries of life. Were we to refuse them 000,000,000. In view of this monetary con- 
these necessaries the non-combatants would dition there is little wonder that the stock 
be the first to suffer, because the very market has soared to dizzy heights in many 
exigencies of the situation would make instances in anticipation of future profits. 


necessary the maintenance of the armies in A plethoric money condition together with 
1e the field. increasing activity in business invariably 
he presages a period of more or less wild 
ig ; Change in Situation Striking speculation. 
se. OU 
ar It seems quite improbable therefore that Frenzied Speculation Ahead 
n- any withholding of credit on the part of 
ch this country to its European customer na- With an unprecedented accumulation of 
Id tions now engaged in war would have available funds in the bank, with interest 
is- shortened the conflict to any considerable rates for funds available for stock market 
ar extent, while it probably would have con- operations exceptionally low, and with 
he tributed materially to the suffering, or at many lines of business showing remarkable 
100 least the inconvenicnee, of the millions of activity and enormous profits there seems 
»p- non-combatants that are accessible to our to be nothing ahead to hold in check specu- 
in markets. Because Germany is inaccessible lation in stocks until they reach a level 
ne to our markets that population is deprived beyond which the speculators themselves 
of of many of these necessaries of life and is dare not go. As prices advance the more 
les compelled to rely on her own resources. conservative will shift their attention to 
33, This is one of the fortunes of war and is the more stable securities and to those 
vas not of our making. stocks and bonds which have not shared in 

The extension of credit to our foreign this market value enhancement. 

ers 


customers has not only expanded our busi- 





Slowly. but apparently steadily, the in- 
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vestment demand in this country for high 
grade securities is broadening, and there is 
every reason to look forward to a continua- 
tion of this tendency as the speculation in 
stocks continues and 
unprecedented levels. 


advance to 
While the specula- 
tion in war stocks continues unabated the 
character of this speculation is such as to 


prices 


increase the tendency toward the more con- 
servative issues, for it is obvious that this 
market cannot without 
resulting in an overspeculation that neces- 
sarily must force a shift to other lines of 
investment. 


continue to soar 


In other words even specula- 


tion in war stocks representing unprece- 
dented earnings has its limitations and once 
these limitations are reached, whether at- 
tended by the usual collapse, or in a more 
orderly reaction, money will seek employ- 
ment in the more conservative issues. 


Foreign Liquidation Is Small 


Meantime our foreign trade continues to 
expand and statistics of governmentai char- 
acter now available indicate a credit balance 
abroad that fortifies this market 
against any possible liquidation of foreign 
fact, 
welcomed, 


amply 


securities. In 
would be 
rather than otherwise, but the wise English 
and French 


holdings of American 


such a_ liquidation 
show a 
degree of faith in investments in this coun- 


investors continue to 


try that makes the loosening of their grip 
on their holdings out of the question for 
the present at least. In the stock market 
banks and interests are contrib- 
uting in a practical way to the policy of 
caution that the present dizzy heights of 
many stocks naturally suggest. 


banking 


Wide mar- 
gins of safety are demanded from traders 
and discrimination regarding the character 
of collateral is certain in time to restrain 
speculation. The margin requirements on 
some of the fancy stocks especially the 
so-called war brides have become so large 
that speculation has been reduced greatly. 

One of the most reassuring features, 
however, especially in its bearing on the 
investment market, is the increased inter- 
est that is being shown in railroad stocks 
and bonds, and especially in those securi- 
ties representing liens that are close to the 
rails. The traffic returns published by the 
railroads have been making favorable com- 
parisons, although it should be stated that 
the comparisons now available are with 


periods of extreme depression in general 
trade and industry which followed so 
promptly the declaration of war. In the 
eastern sections of the country there is ad- 
ditional cause for this improvement, in the 
fact that the 5 per cent rate increase has 
been in operation and that even on the 
same volume of traffic there should be for 
this reason an important increase in the 
net revenue, This increase is a direct bene- 
fit for the reason that no extra expense is 
incurred by the ability of the transporta- 
tion lines to charge a higher price for their 
services of transportation. 


Active Export Season Here 


With reference to our foreign trade it 
should be kept in mind that the active ex- 
port season now has arrived, and while the 
government statistics balance of 
trade so far this vear in favor of this coun- 
try is $32,977,581 greater than the favor- 
able trade balance for the entire fiscal year 


show a 


of 1910 there is reason to expect an even 


more favorable exhibit in the current 


month. 


Foreign Exchange Slow to Respond 


A somewhat remarkable feature in view 
of the success of the underwriting of the 
Anglo-French loan is the 
sterling exchange market, doubtless 
this has given rise to the question as to 
whether this loan has been really a_suc- 


There has 


action of the 
and 


cess, been no important im- 
provement in sterling exchange rates since 
the loan was definitely arranged but on the 
contrary, sterling exchange has fallen back. 
The lowest record price touched was 450, 
which was early in September, although 
there have been some reports that 449 was 
reached, but authentic proof of this figure 
is not available. While current rates of 
sterling exchange represent a substantial 
recovery from the extreme low figure ex- 
change rates usually discount approaching 
events, hence if the success of the loan is 
not sufficient to restore sterling exchange 
rates to about par then the transaction 
might be considered as ineffectual in its 
primary purpose. The only practical re- 
sult has been to prevent further deprecia- 
tion of sterling exchange and French funds 
in the American markets. 

Possibly the volume of war orders con- 
tracted and being negotiated is so great 
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that the amount of this Anglo-French’ loan 
is inadequate more than to steady the for- 
eign Exchange market. If that is true it 
must be a further 
loan negotiated in this market, if we are 
to continue to do business with the entente 


is obvious that there 


volume of 
It is equally obvious that this busi- 


allies on the basis of 
trade. 


ness is very desirable but that if this coun- 


present 


try wishes to continue to expand its 
foreign trade to any such an extent as it 
has expanded in the last few months we 
must devise a credit system for carrying 


these foreign customers. 


Must Create a Credit System 


It is obvious that England, France and 
their allies cannot purchase supplies in this 
market at the present rate and pay cash 
for them. We have commodities that are 
countries, com- 
modities that we do not need at home. We 


have facilities for the production of muni 


greatly needed by these 


tions and other commodities that Europe 
greatly needs in the present crisis, and the 
supply of these commodities affords labor 
and our manufacturers employment that is 
desirable. 

This wealth for this 
country strengthens our financial position, 


creation of new 


not only abroad but here. We have funds 
that are unemployed, and in ample quan- 
tity to care for our foreign customers and 
protect our foreign trade. It is simply a 
question as to whether we want that for- 
eign trade in increased volume or prefer to 
facilities to remain 
idle to the extent that a curtailment of this 
foreign business would involve. 


allow our plants and 


America Faces Credit Opportunity 


As time goes on, if America rises to her 
opportunities, we will become more and 
more a factor in the world’s commerce, a 
system of world’s credits centering in this 
country will be developed and the time is 
not far distant when we will be so strength- 
ened financially as to be enabled to supply 
a considerable part of the fresh capital to 
finance our own service corporations. So 
far we are still a debtor nation, when we 
take into account that great invisible bal- 
ance represented in European investments 
here, although on our actual international 
commerce the tide has turned very strongly 
in our favor. 


There is now a marked tendency toward 
increased demand for bonds of 
kinds and for railroad shares, This demand 
for railroad stocks has been stimulated by 
the increased traffic on the eastern roads 
and the prospect for better traffic in the 
West. The New York terminals are al- 
ready congested with freight consigned to 
uropean customers. 


various 


But all this volume of business is being 
reflected in other places than in the stock 
market. Prices of steel products are being 
raised continually and it is significant that 
some of the increases have been for the 
purpose of checking the influx of new busi- 
ness. There is another feature in the news 
from abroad. It has been intimated that 
the British government is considering im- 
If this em- 
bargo is actually decided upon the Ameri- 
ean market will be overwhelmed with or- 
ders from all over the world. The problem 
of the steel maker is how to care for the 
domestie business in face of the tremendous 
oversea business. 


posing an embargo on exports. 


Inflation Greatest Menace 


The greatest menace to this country at 
the present time, standing on the threshold 
of a period of great prosperity, lies in the 
and it behooves the 
great financial interests of the country to 
set about to prevent undue inflation and 
to hold within 
tension of 


danger of inflation 


reasonable bounds the ex- 
eredit, for fear some disaster, 
growing out of the war or out of our own 


lack of restraint, may overwhelm us. 


POSITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 


The Comptroller of the Currency in an- 
alyzing the September reports of the na- 
tional banks says: 

“The statement of the condition of the 
7,613 national banks of the United States 
as of September 2, 1915, is especially inter- 
esting as indicative of the expansion of 
business which has taken place in this 
country since the inauguration of the Fed- 
eral reserve system in November last. 

“The total resources of these banks on 
September 2 exceeded by more than 424 
million dollars the greatest resources ever 
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shown in any previous call in the history 
of the National -Banking system, and 
amounted to $12,267,090,429. The increase 
in resources over the call of June 23, 1915, 
was 471 dollars. The increase in 
resources over the call of September 12, 
1914, was 783 million dollars. 

“Loans and discounts, including letters 
of credit and customers’ liability on account 
of acceptances, amounted to 6,825 million 
dollars, being an increase over the June 
statement of 165 million dollars, and show- 
ing an increase, as compared with Septem- 
ber 12, 1914, of 425 million dollars. 

“Total deposits (individuals and banks) 
amounted to 9,229 million dollars, exceeding 
by 337 million dollars the highest amount 
ever previously shown and being 408 million 
dollars in excess of the total deposits 
shown in the statement of June 23d. The 
increase as compared with September 12, 
1914, was 1,042 million dollars. 

“Notes and bills rediscounted and bills 
payable amounted to 105 million dollars, 
being an increase as compared with June 
23d of only 7 million dollars, and a reduc- 
tion as compared with September 12, 1914, 
of 44 million dollars. 

-“Overdrafts amounted to 5,060,000 dol- 
lars against 5,173,000 on June 23d, and 17,- 
142,000 on September 12, 1914. 

“Bonds (other than U. 8.) and stocks 
owned aggregated 1,311 million dollars on 
September 2d as compared with 1,284 mil- 
lion dollars on June 23, 1915, and 1,056 
million dollars on September 12, 1914. 

“Specie and legal tender notes held by 
the banks September 2d amounted to 842 
million 


million 


dollars, an increase of 53 million 
dollars as eompared with June 23d, and a 
reduction, as compared with September 12, 
1914, of only 61 million dollars, notwith- 
standing the fact that the banks had trans- 
ferred since September 12, 1914, to the 
Federal Reserve Banks, 315 million dollars 
for reserves and paid 54 million subscrip- 
tion to stock of Federal Reserve Banks. 

“The balances carried with approved re- 
serve agents September 2d, amounted to 
811 million dollars, as compared with 737 
million dollars on June 23, 1915, and 673 
million dollars on September 12, 1914; an 
actual increase in the balances carried with 
reserve agents, as compared with a year 
ago of 138 million dollars notwithstanding 
the withdrawals under the Federal Reserve 
Act. 


“Exchanges for clearing house increased 
from 213 million in June, 1915, and from 
118 million on September 12, 1914, to 287 
million dollars on September 2, 1915, 

“The balances carried with Federal Re- 
serve Banks on September 2, 1915, amount- 
ed to 315 million dollars, against 312 mil- 
lion on June 23, 1915, 
September, 1914. 

“Since September 12, 1914, there has 
been an increase of 75 in the number of 
national banks, and in their capital of 8 
million dollars, 

“The circulation of national banks Sep- 
tember 2, 1915, amounted to 718 million 
reduction, as compared with 
June 23d, of 4 million dollars, and a reduc- 
tion, as compared with September 12, 1914, 
of 200 million dollars, arising principally 


and nothing in 


dollars, a 


from the retirement of emergency currency. 

“Federal Reserve notes held by the na- 
tional banks on September 2, 1915, amount- 
ed to 6,779,000 dollars, as compared with 
6,418,000 dollars on June 23, 1915. 

“The national banks of the country re- 
ported on September 2, 1915, investments 
in banking houses aggregating 246 million 
dollars, amounting on an average, to 23 per 
cent of their total capital, or 2 per cent of 
their total assets. 

“Customers’ liability to national banks 
on account of letters of credit issued, on 
September 2, 1915, amounted to 52 million 
dollars, and on account of acceptances to 
16 million dollars. These two items are 
shown separately in the reports of condi- 
tion for the first time in the statements of 
September 2d. 

“The lawful reserve held by the national 
banks on September 2, 1915, reached the 
unprecedented total of 1,969 million dollars, 
exceeding by more than 1,000 million dol- 
lars the greatest reserve ever held by the 
national banks at any time prior to 1915. 

“The total reserve now held shows an 
increase, as compared with June 23, 1915, 
of 129 million dollars, and an increase, as 
compared with September 12, 1914, of 392 
million dollars. 

“The excess, or surplus, reserve breaks 
all previous records, and amounted on Sep- 
tember 2, 1915, to 868 million dollars, being 
an increase as compared with June 23, 1915, 
of 90 million dollars. The increase as com- 
pared with September 12, 1914, under the 
old reserve requirements, amounts to 751 
million dollars.” 





BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS 


It is hoped, and more than probable, that 
one of the leading subjects to be consid- 
ered at the coming meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council, will be the conventions of the 
American Bankers Association. For some 
time there has been dissatisfaction among 
the members of the association with the 
lines along which these yearly conventions 
are held. In the past it has been neces- 
sary that the city in which this gathering 
takes place appropriate a fund of close to 
$10,000 to entertain these visitors. It is 
the belief of the members, however, that 
the association, with a yearly income of 
close to a quarter of million dollars, could 
well afford to pay for this themselves. It 
is argued that the association could then 
pick their own meeting place, which would 
then be purely a matter of business. Many 
believe that under this arrangement the 
attendance at the conventions would be 
much greater than it has been in the past. 

A feeling of regret will be felt at the 
resignation, effective December 31, of W. 
B. Harrison, as secretary of the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association. Mr. Harrison has or- 
ganized what will be known as the St. 
Louis Cattle Loan Co., with a capital of 
$50,000. Mr. Harrison will be vice presi- 
dent and practically manager of the com- 
pany. 

President Joseph Hirsch, of the Texas 
Bankers Association, is chairman of the con- 
ference of Cotton State bankers, and sends 
notice of a call for a meeting at New Or- 
leans on December 6 and 7. Full particu- 
lars may be had from Secretary Moorhead 
Wright at Union Trust Co., Little Rock, 
Ark, 


Only one group of the Michigan Bankers 
Association remains unorganized—Group 
Eight—but plans are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion to bring the new group into the 


fold. It is stated by the officers of the 
association that the group system of Mich- 
igan will never again be allowed to lapse. 
The system has been started right this 
time and the annual meetings of the vari- 
ous groups have demonstrated its need. A 
feature of the meetings just concluded is 
the development of talkers among the mem- 
bers. It is safe to say that when the an- 
nual meetings are held next year, whatever 
addresses are delivered will be by the 
members of the different groups. 

At the annual meeting of the Bankers 
Association of the District of Columbia the 
following officers were elected: President, 
William T. Galliher, president America Na- 
tional Bank, Washington; first vice presi- 
dent, John Poole, president Federal Na- 
tional Bank, Washington; second vice 
president, Corcoran Thom, vice president 
American Security & Trust Co., Washing- 
ton; secretary, Edmund 8S. Wolfe, cashier 
District National Bank, Washington; and 
treasurer, Albert S. Gatley, cashier Lincoln 
National Bank. 

The American Bankers Association is to 
conduct an experiment, in the way of 
founding a bank at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., which is to be managed 
entirely by students. The bank is to be 
opened about the middle of December and 
if the project is successful similar banks 
will be founded in other colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. The student in- 
stitution, however, will be under the direct 
supervision of the Middletown National, and 
all orders drawn on the Wesleyan bank will 
he paid in checks on the supervising insti- 
tution. 

A number of successful meetings of the 
groups of the Kansas Bankers Association 
were held during the past month. Every 
one of the six groups reported a larger 
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number in attendance than ever before. 
An interesting program was provided and 
the details of 
well taken 


groups 


social appointments were 


also care of. The following 
Group Four, Ellsworth, No- 
vember 9; Group Five, Hutchinson, Novem- 
ber 10; Group Six. Winfield, Thursday, 
November i1; Group Three, Pittsburg, No- 
vember 16; Group Two, Olathe, November 
17; and Group One, Leavenworth, Novem- 
ber 18. 


met: 


The 
Council of the 


spring meeting of the Executive 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion will be held either at Briarcliff, N. Y., 
or Atlantic Citv, N. J. At the Seattle meet- 
ing Briarcliff seemed to be in favor, in view 
of the fact that hotel accommodations there 
are of the highest class, and there are no 
particular diversions to distract the atten- 
tion of the council meinbers. 
with the 


The decision, 


however, rests administrative 


committee. 


The Ohio Bankers’ and the 
Ohio Banking Department will join bands 
this winter in legislature to 
provide for the codifying of the banking 
laws of the State of Ohio. 
which is very necessary. 
of Ohio 
matter 


Association 
asking the 


This is work 
The banking laws 
contain a 
which 


great deal of surplus 
eliminated. The 
codifying of the banking laws is a matter 
which should be very carefully done, and 
shall 
be done, great care should be exercised in 
selecting men to do the work. We seridusly 
hope the legislature will take the initial 
step this winter towards providing for this 
work. 


should be 


if the legislature authorizes that it 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BANKING NEWS 


A nation-wide campaign of education for 
the encouragement of thrift is soon to be 
started and is to be conducted largely 
through the chapters of the American In- 
stitute,of Banking. This has been started 
by the Savings Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in connection with 
the centennial of the establishment of sav- 
ings banks. 


Prof. Paul Goode, of the University of 
Chicago, recently delivered an address be- 
fore Milwaukee Chapter dealing with the 
war, its effects, and the outcome. In the 
course of his remarks Professor Goode said: 
“The two great commercial assets, coal and 
iron, are concentrated in this country, and 
the manufacturing of the future, the great 
commercial work of the world, will tind its 
head in the United States. Then friction 
and hatred will grow out of this commer- 
cial supremacy and the people 
will have to fight against the world. In 
the production of coal and iron the present 
war finds its source. 


American 


That is why America 
must be in the next war.” 

Asked his opinion of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, President Charles H 
Sabin of the Guaranty Trust Company, of 
New York, strongly advocated the work of 
the association and advised all young men 
entering the banking business to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for educational 
development afforded by the Institute. In 
a letter to the New York Chapter Mr. 
Sabin “When I recall my first ex- 
perience in banking business and remember 
the limited opportunity for edueation in 
banking and finance that existed in those 
days, and then contemplate the educational 
advantages offered by the Institute to the 
young man of today, I cannot but be im- 


said: 


pressed by the remarkable and _ signiticant 
progress that has been made. The recent 
arrangement by which New York Chapter 
secures the co-operation of Columbia Uni- 
versity should prove a distinct forward step 
in the scientific education of the bank man 
and no doubt will still further increase the 
value of the Institute courses. It 
that the young man of 
today who has chosen banking as his life 
work and who does not take advantage of 
the opportunities for educational develop- 
ment afforded by the Institute 
of Banking is making a serious mistake.” 


seems 


to me ambitious 


American 


New York Chapter recently has had some 
very fine speakers address that body. At 
the General Forum meeting of the chapter, 
held in the chapter rooms November 3, 
Theodore H. Price delivered an address on 
“The Financial Processes Incident to the 
Distribution of American 
Secretary Willis of the 


Commodities.” 
Federal Reserve 
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Board recently addressed the chapter on the 
subject, “Some Neglected Features of the 
Federal Reserve Act.” 

Butfalo Chapter this year is continuing 
the practice of making inspection trips 
through the big industrial plants in and 
near Buffalo. The first trip of the year 
was a visit to the immense plant of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Company. Last year 
these trips served as a pleasant digression 
from regular work and at the same time 
gave the young bankers a better insight 
into what their local 


doing. 


manufacturers were 


New York Chapter is rather proud of the 
promotion of A. F. Maxwell to the assistant 
eashiership of the National Bank of Com- 
New York. Mr. Maxwell has 
been active in New York Chapter for some 
time. The chapter also announces the 
election of Charles F. Minor to the vice 
presidency of the Columbia Trust Company 
of New York. 


meree of 


The membership committee of Cincinnati 
Chapter has made arrangements for a mem- 
bership contest during the year, the win- 
ning team to be properly recognized. All 
activities of Cincinnati Chapter are con- 
dueted with the thought of the convention 
of the Institution in that city next year. 


Taking as his subject “The Origin and 
Progress of the American Institute of 
Banking,” Fred W. Ellsworth, publicity 
manager of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York told Group Nine of the Michi- 
gan Bankers Association that there is no 
excuse for an American bank man no mat- 
ter where located to remain in ignorance of 
the principles and practices of his 
fession. 


pro- 
After telling of the growth and 
present size of the Institute Mr. Ellsworth 
said in part: “The carly objections to the 
establishment of the Institute have en- 
tirely disappeared because of the results 
shown in the high standard of efficiency 
of the bank men throughout the country. 
Institute men in all parts of the country 
are continually contributing to the financial 
magazines and the financial and daily press 
able and intelligent articles on financial and 
economic subjects that cannot fail to mold 


public opinion and assist in the correct 
solution of our national financial problems.” 
. . 


Close to three hundred couples were pres- 
ent at the annual dance of New York Chap- 
ter. This affair was strictly formal and 
was held in the grand ball room of the 
Hotel Plaza on the evening of November 
17. A charge of $2.00 per couple was made. 


THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK STORY 


Growth in New York has become a com- 
parative term. We look upon financial 
and commercial development in a far dif- 
ferent light than years ago when progress 
was slow and it required sometimes an 
entire lifetime for an institution to become 
known throughout the city or to extend its 
prestige and importance throughout the 
state and nation. 

Now, with all modern opportunities de- 
veloped to their highest degree, the efforts 
of progressive business men in the banking 
and commercial fields reap rapid rewards. 
This is signally exemplified in the case 
of the Liberty National Bank, which began 
its career in a then supposedly overcrowded 
banking center in 1891. 

Occupying the ground floor offices of the 
newly constructed Central Railroad of New 
Jersey Building on the corner of Liberty 
and West Sereets, the bank, taking its 
title from the thoroughfare, began its 
career. Its policy from the start was to 
best principles of banking 
and inaugurate some progressive ideas that 
appealed strongly to the common sense of 
its officers. Its clientele grew rapidly and 
its deposits began to show a healthy in- 
crease on each official call for the condition 
of banks. 

By 1894 the bank had become sufficiently 
established to warrant the action of its 
Beard in adopting some conservative and 
well matured plans for expansion, At this 
period Harry B. Davison, then a paying 
teller in the Astor Place Bank, became 
assistant cashier of The Liberty National. 
His successive advances to cashier and sub- 
sequently to president of the bank is fa- 
miliar history in Wall Street. He left the 
bank to become a partner in the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Company. The star of 
The Liberty National Bank was in the 


conserve the 
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ascendency, and when Mr. Davison retired 
its deposits exceeded $5,500,000. 

New quarters had become a_ necessity, 
and a unique banking office was selected 
at 139 Broadway. 
distinctive 


The building became 
because of its minute 
compared to towering skyscrapers which 
abutted. The three-story building of The 
Liberty National Bank has been a familiar 
object on lower Broadway, and has helped 
materially to distinguish the bank. The 
entire building has been occupied by the 
institution, and in this respect it was one 
of the first in the lower part of the city to 
use a building in its entirety. 

Following the presidency of Mr. Davison, 
the bank was presided over by Mr. Ed- 
mund C. Converse, under whose influence 
the bank continued its success. 

An interesting phase in the career of the 

bank was the establishment of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company as an organization to 
take over certain leases and to perform 
functions as a trust company which a na- 
tional bank cound not undertake. The 
same good fortune that has attended The 
Liberty in its career has marked the Bank- 
ers Trust Company for prominence and its 
remarkable and development is 
known throughout the country. 
Mr. Converse, Frederick B. 
Schenck became president and subsequently 
Seward Prosser was elected to this office. 
Mr. Prosser retired from the presidency 
to become president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, and the present incumbent, Mr. 
Thomas Cochran, was elected to the presi- 
dency. He now has an institution in 
charge with deposits of over forty millions 
of dollars. 

The demands on 


size as 


success 


Succeeding 


the bank have become 
so large that more commodious quarters 
became a necessity, and the Directors de- 
cided to take the northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Cedar Street in the new Equi- 
table Building. This banking 
office has been modeled to suit the care- 
fully arranged plans of the bank, and 
shows the latest office 
tecture. In arrangement and spaciousness 
the bank offers a surprise to New Yorkers 
from whom it is proverbially hard to get 
enthusiastic comments. 

Crowds have visited the bank prior to 
the opening to admire the electrical ar- 
rangements, particularly the great globe 


spacious 


ideas in 


archi-' 


in the center of the banking floor space, 
which is a careful reproduction in stained 
glass of the world of 1492, showing the 
newly charted Western Hemisphere as dis- 
covered by Columbus. This work is a 
thing of art and reflects the inspiration of 
the designer and the careful mechanical as- 
sistance of the New York Edison Company. 

With its removal into the new Equitable 
Building, the largest business edifice in the 
world, the directors and officers of The 
Liberty National Bank believe they have 
chosen well as it will give them indefinite 
means for expansion. 

In the little 
of this bank’s existence, it furnishes an 
example of growth that has seldom if ever 
been equaled. The 
directors are: 


more than one score year 


present officers and 

President—-Thomas Cochran. 

Vice Presidents—-Daniel G. Reid, Harvey 
D. Gibson, Alexander M. Hall, 2nd. 

Vice President and Cashier—Charles W. 
Riecks. 

Assistant Cashiers 
Glynn, Theodore C. 
Knowles. 

Directors 


Frederick PP. Me- 
Hovey, and Louis W. 


Union N. Bethell, president 
New York Telephone & Telegraph Company; 
Newcomb Carlton, president Western Union 
Telegraph Company; Thomas Cochran; Ed- 
mund C, Converse, New York; Otis H. Cut- 
ler, president American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Company; Henry P. Davison, J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.; Zoheth S. Freeman, New York; 
Samuel L. Fuller, Kissell, Kinnicutt & Co.; 
Harvey D. Thomas A. Gillespie, 
president The T. A. Gillespie Co.; Francis 
L. Hine, president First National Bank, 
N. Y.; Edward E. Loomis, vice president 
D. L. & W. R. R.; Arthur F. Luke, Luke, 
Banks & Weeks; H. W. Maxwell, vice presi- 
dent Atlas Portland 
Ambrose Monell, president International 
Nickel Company; Edward 8S. Moore, vice 
president American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company; Daniel E. Pomeroy, vice presi- 
dent Bankers Trust Company; Seward 
Prosser, member executive committee Le- 
high Valley Railroad; Charles W. Riecks, 
vice president and cashier; Charles H. Sa- 
bin, president Guaranty Trust Company; 
Charles H. Stout, New York; Charles H. 
Warren, treasurer Mutual Life 
Company; Albert H. Wiggin, 
Chase National Bank. 


Gibson; 


Cement Company; 


Insurance 
president 





NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


December 1 Joseph Shattuck resigns from 
the presidency of the Third National Bank 
of Springfield, Massachusetts. At that time 
he will become connected with the banking 
department of the firm of Aldred & Co., 
of New York. Frederick Harris will be 
moved up to the presidency of the bank, 
having acted as vice president and chair- 
man of the board heretofore. 

The Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York 
will open a new branch in that city about 
February 1. 

George P. Flannery of Minneapolis suc- 
ceeds Otis Everett as president of the 
Northwestern Trust Company of St. Paul. 
Mr. Everett recently resigned to devote his 
time to his financial interests in the East. 

Among the many banks of the country 
erecting new buildings is the Valley Na- 
tional of Des Moines, Ia. The bank will 
commence operations on a skyscraper about 
March 1. The Citizens National Bank of 
Des Moines will remodel its bank quarters 
about the first of the year. 

In commemoration of its fortieth an- 
niversary the Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York recently issued a book containing a 
history of Fifth Avenue. The book con- 
tains a great number of views of rare vir- 
tue and is probably the first history of 
the avenue ever published. 

J. Howard Ardrey, formerly of Dallas, 
Tex., on November 1 assumed his duties as 
vice president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, of New York. Faris R. Russell 
on that date was moved up to the cashier- 
ship from an assistant cashier while Archi- 
bald F. Maxwell assumed the position of 
assistant cashier, having been manager of 
the credit department of the bank. 


° 

Karly next summer work will be started 
on a beautiful new home for the Mutual 
Home & Savings Association of Dayton, 
Ohio. 


C. M. Gerwig is now the cashier of the 
Third National Bank of Pittsburg, having 
formerly been vice president of the old 
Lincoln National of that city. 


As a forerunner of what is expected to 
be the most important gathering in the 
history of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, comes the announcement 
that the fourth annual meeting will be held 
in Washington. February 8, 9, 10. John H. 
Fahey, of Boston, president of the organi- 
zation, will preside. Every commercial 
body affiliated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States—and there are 
now nearly 700 not only from every state, 
but Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines—are expected to send repre- 
sentatives. There are also expected repre- 
sentatives from the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, Rome, Milan, and even 
Already 
extensive plans are under way to make the 
convention memorable and there are early 


as far away as Constantinople. 


indications of a strong program, 


Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


The Marquette Avenue State Bank will 
open for business about January 1 in Min- 
neapolis. Mark Wilson, who is at the head 
of a chain of banks in North Dakota, will 
be president. 


Treasurer Kingman Nott Robins of the 
Associated Mortgage Investors of Rochester, 
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N. Y., is distributing a pamphlet report 
of general economic and trade conditions in 
the Dominion of Canada. Mr. Robins col- 
lected the information during a recent tour 


and is sending it to customers and any one 


interested, in an effort to offset the large 
amount of non-discriminating and mislead- 
ing information regarding Canada _ being 
Mr. Robins reports Canada in a 
much better shape economically than she 
has states that this 
year’s phenomenal crops has improved the 


issued. 


been for years and 
situation quite generally. 

Controlling interest in the International 
Banking Corporation, which operates the 
International Bank of New York and six- 
teen branch banks, was recently purchased 
J. S. Bache of the New York Stock Ex 
S. Bache & Co. Later 
it was announced that these holdings were 
sold to the National City Company, which 
is the investing company of the Nationa! 
City Bank of New York. 


by 


change house of J. 


M. 
Continental 


George Reynolds, president the 
& Commercial National Bank, 
was toastmaster at a dinner given in honor 
of Secretary of the Treasury William G. 
McAdoo, under the auspices of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association on November 1. 


ot 


in the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Frederick H. Colburn, after acting as as 
sistant manager of the San Francisco Clear 
ing House for many years, has been made 
manager of that institution, succeeding the 
late Charles Sleeper. 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 


The Old Colony Trust Company of Bos 
ton recently celebrated its silver anniver- 
sary. In twenty-five years the bank has 
from the smallest of 272 trust com- 
panies then in the United States, to sixth 
among a total of more than 1,900 companies 


in the United States. 


risen 


At a meeting of the trustees of thie 
Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, No- 
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vember 3, Franklin D. Locke was elected 
president to succeed the late Robert L, 
Fryer, and the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Locke’s election was filled by the election 
of George C. Miller as vice president. 


At the Gulf Coast Fair, held in Mobile 
the early part of November, the National 
City Bank of Mobile, Ala., had a booth in 
the Agricultural Building, where they en- 
deavored to assist and promote in every 
way the welfare of the success of the fair 
and the purpose for which it was held. This 
is in furtherance of the bank’s plan in the 
way of co-operating with the farmers as 
well as all those in the vicinity; and it 
was the first booth to be occupied by any 
bank at a the south. 


fair in 


The First National Bank of St. Paul will 
move into new quarters about December 1. 


Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory (Jan- 
uary 1915 edition) and read the first few 
pages. They will interest you. 


The First National Bank and The First 
Trust and Savings Company, of Cleveland, 
claim the best lighted building in the world. 
As the climax to a recent banquet of the 
“Kirst” Club, a brilliant white light was 
thrown the facade the structure 
from the roof of the building across the 
street. The illumination came from a bat 
tery of reflectors, the combined rays exceed 


upon of 


ing 1,250,000 candle power. The sculptured 
details of the massive Corinthian building 
stood forth in daylight whiteness, sharply 
defined against the city’s night. According 
to experts this new lighting system, which 
has been perfected by the National Lamp 
Works, marks a new in the exterior 
illumination of monumental structures. The 
banquet held before the illumination was 
attended by the officers and employees of 
the affiliated institutions to the number of 
250. As another evidence of progress, the 
most recent statement The First Na- 
tional Bank showed a growth in resources 
of seven million dollars during the past 
twelve months, while The First Trust and 
Savings Company gained more than four 
million in resources in the same period. 


era 


of 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT’L & COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


257 BROADWAY 
ORGANIZED 1829 NATIONALIZED 1866 


Merchants Exchange National Bank | 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY 
President 


HERMAN D. KOUNTZE EDWARD K. CHERRILL KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 
Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 

GILBERT H. JOHNSON EDWARD V. GAMBIER F. E. ANDRUSS 
Vice-President Vice-President Cashier 


WILLIAM F. FITZSIMMONS 
Assistant Cashier 


A COMMERCIAL BANK IN A COMMERCIAL CENTER 
Exceptional Facilities, Personal Attention, Efficient Service 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, and Merchants 
Solicited 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 








CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 


Three and one-half billion feet of spruce, cedar and fir, composing one of the finest timber 
estates in Canada—all located on drivable water, close to transcontinental railway. Price 
for early sale, $1,750,000.00. 

Tract of 190,000 acres of fertile farm land, averaging seven miles from railways in the 
Edmonton District. Intermediate land settled by prosperous farmers. Price $9.00 per acre. 

Tract of 40,000 acres on the Canadian Northern Railway, in the Vermilion Valley, of Central 
Alberta. Wheat averaged over 30 bushels per acre here this year and the district has never 
experienced a crop failure. Price $8.00 per acre. 

If any of the above propositions do not meet your requirement, write us the description of 
the property you want and we will submit you something to suit. 

For further particulars re the above, write to 





Central-State National Bank Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 


Capital and Surptue $100,000.00 | || Busi conse Bot Bak ant Cot 


for business July 3, 1905. 


CAPITAL - - $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits $1,597,976.08 


the drafts and other collections on Depository for the State of Louisiana. 
emphis and vicinity. a specialty Special Attention Given Collections. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 





BITS OF GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Illustration from ‘When I Was Little.” 


It is no easy task to choose suitable 
gift books for the young, and none too 
many of the recent publications can be 
heartily recommended. There is one book 
however which stands out so conspicuously 
as to deserve unstinted praise: “When I 
Was Little,” by Ethel M. Kelley. This 
new volume is, just from the Rand-Mc- 
Nally presses and to anyone who cares 
for the work of James Whitcomb Riley or 
Eugene Field, these little poems will un- 
doubtedly appeal. Miss Kelley’s verses have 
much the same charm that has made these 
older authors famous. She knows children 
to a dot, and there is a genuineness about 
the expression of their everyday thought 
that is refreshing, while the four verses 
about the lame child have a wonderful 
_pathos. The lines which tell of the ex- 
pected baby in the home and its arrival 
are rich in wonder and disillusion, and the 
homeliest topics are given a childish twist 
which makes them have a strong appeal. 

The real child speaks in these verses, and 


they are truly delightful bits of human 
nature let loose. Babies and boys and 
girls recount their joys and their woes, and 
do so in such humorous fashion that they 
grip hard. This is the first verse of a de- 
licious soliloquy: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep— 

Don’t want to sleep; I want to think. 
I didn’t mean to spill that ink; 

I only meant to softly creep 

Under the desk an’ be a bear— 

°T ain’t *bout the spanking that I care.” 


Two or three verses from different poems 
will show the style: 


“T’ve got a dog. The other boys 

Have quantities of tools and toys, 

And heaps of thing that I ain’t seen 
(Ain’t saw, I mean). 

They’ve oars and clubs and golfing sticks— 
I know a feller that has six, 

And gee! you ought to see him drive! 

But I’ve got a dog!” 
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Christmas Books 








ic ee uch a 
DAY » DAY 


DAY by 
DAY 


A Baby Record 
An Artistic Gem 


It is a record of the important happenings 
in Baby’s life and is a popular priced biog- 
raphy in which the young mother can record 
all the interesting details of the ‘little 
darlings,” early days. It is a book which 
every mother in the land will be pleased to 
receive as a gift. 


Board. 12mo. Net 50c. 


Che 


PIRATES 


OF THE 


SKY 


Stephen Gaillard 


In this rattling good 
story the author suc- 
in no less degree 
than did Jules Verne in 
making the impossible 
seem possible. ‘The Pirates of the Sky” will hold a 
reader spellbound from first to last chapter. 


To amass a fund for the financing of a ‘“‘Cause,” a 
cultured foreign exile becomes the leader of a band of 
‘sky pirates.” In seemingly invincible aérial craft 
| they are the terror of the United States. Attacks are 
made upon cities rich in loot; fair maidens are kid- 
naped. A newspaper syndicate secures the services of 
a famous aviator and an intrepid reporter to trace the 
Pirates to their stronghold and there do battle with 
them. It is around the adventures of these two men, 
and around their love affairs—which certainly don’t 
run smoothly—that the story is woven. 


Cloth. 12mo. Net $1.25 


Order from Your Bookseller or 


For Boys 
The Last Ditch 


By J. Raymond Elderdice 
(Illustrated) 

Mr. Elderdice has 
given usa fine, spirited, 
and decidedly pointed 
story, which will make 
a strong appeal to 
American youths. 


d of Nazareth 


(Illustrated) 
By Mabel Gifford Shine 
The life of Christ is here given in story form, and 
most wonderfully has the atmosphere of His sur- 
roundings been preserved and the beauty of His 
character revealed. 


The White Captive 


A Tale of the Pontiac War 
(Illustra 
By R. Clyde Ford 

In the year 1760, when Detroit was surrounded 
' a stockade and the Union Jack waved above it, 

illy Langford, an English boy, is redeemed from 
Indians by Wa-boose, and enters the service of the 
quartermaster of the fort. Separated for years from 
his mother, herself a captive, the object of his life is to 
learn her whereabouts and secure her freedom. 
factor’s clerk and frontiersman, he experiences many 
thrilling adventures: he takes part in the Indian war- 
fare of the day and is wounded in the Battle of Bloody 
Run, when Pontiac, the famous Ottawa chief, engages 
in his great combat with the English. Each $1.00 net. 


NEW 1915 JUVENILES 


Mamma’s Angel Child in Toyland — By 
Marie Christine Sadler. Net $1.00. 

Loraine and the Little People—By Eliza- 
beth Gordon. Net 50 cents. 

Flower Fairies—By Clara Ingram Judson. 
Net $1.00. 

When I Was Little—By Ethel M. Kelley. 
Net 75 cents. 

The War of the Wooden Soldiers — By 
F.M.H. Net 50 cents. 

Little Folk’s Christmas Stories and Plays 
—By Ada M. Skinner. Net 75 cents. 

The Toys of Nuremberg—By Lillian Baker 
Sturges. Net 50 cents. 

Princess Goldenhair — By Flora Spiegel- 
berg. Net $1.25. 

The Wonder Hill— By A. Neely Hall. Net 


$1.20. 

Sunny-Sulky Book—By Sarah Cory Rippey. 
Net 50 cents. 

Doings of Little Bear—By Frances Mar- 
garet Fox. 50 cents. 


RAND MCcNALLY & CO., Chicago 
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“l’m goin’ through the garden, 
An’ I’m goin’ out the gate; 
An’ I sha’n’t beg no one’s pardon, 
Or come back when it is late. 
Ill take off my big lace collar, 
An’ I'll paint some whiskers on, 
An’ ll take my silver dollar, 
An’ be gone. 


“T don’t mind when they ‘correct’ me 
For a lot of things I say, 
For of course they can’t expect me 
To remember every day. 
I don’t mind it when they scold me 
’Cause I’m naughty, or I’m soiled— 
But they hadn’t oughter told me 
I was spoiled!” 


The judgment of the Boston Transcript 
literary editor is final in the East. 
what he says: 

“Usually a book advertised as Ethel Kel- 
ley’s ‘When I Was Little’ has been—for, in 
a publisher’s notice she is compared to 
Stevenson and Eugene Field—would be a 
serious literary disappointment. In this 


Here’s 


ease the author is happier in being better 
able than most to stand the comparison, 


or rather, the companionship of such names, 
for there is very little similarity between 
her poems and ‘The Child’s Garden of 
Verses’ ‘With Trumpet and Drum.’ 
She has too much originality, too distinct 
a quality of thought and expression, to 
make such measuring fair. All three paint 
actual and lovable children, but Stevenson’s 
child wanders in the wonderful, enchanted 
English garden-world that American read- 
ers know and love through books, but rarely 
at first hand. So, after all, Miss Kelley is 
more like Eugene Field in that they both 
are completely of their own country. ‘Time’ 
and ‘Out to Tea’ and ‘The Sunday Little 
Boys’ could belong just to the United 
States. They ‘smack of the soil, and in a 
genuine, natural way. 

“There is very much of life about these 
verses; there is even more of sympathy. 
If there is a poem that goes straighter to 
the inside of a child’s mind and heart than 
‘Soliloquy’ it would be a pleasure to read 
it. That and ‘Hush-a-by’ and ‘Why’ are 
so sweet and so simple that they touch you 
almost to tears. 


“*When I Was Little’ is a book written 
about children for children, an 


and 


unusual 


combination. To be more explicit, it is a 
book that children love to have read to 
them again and again; also, an older per- 
son isn’t bored by having to do it. The 
poems are to be taken seriously for their 
workmanship, and joyfully for the charm- 
ing spirit woven into their fabric. As for 
the illustrations, they are as sweet and 
wholesome as an old-fashioned nosegay.” 

The book is profusely illustrated in color 
by Maud Hunt Squire, an American artist 
who has achieved international recognition 
for her unique and original work; her 
dainty touch and facile pen adding much 
to the charm of the book. 

Those of our readers who want a high 
class book for the youngsters of their house- 
holds will find “When I Was Little” a most 
attractive and appropriate gift. 


WHEN I WAS LITTLE, by Ethel M. Kel- 

ley. Twelve illustrations in color and 
sixty-eight in black and white by Maud 
Hunt Squire. 


cents. 


Cloth, 12 mo, 96 pages, 75 
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Girard 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and 
Net Profits ~ ~ 4,500,000 


Deposits - - - - 52,500,000 


JOSEPH WAYNE, EF 


EVAN RANDOLPH, 
Vice-President 
T. E. WIEDERSHEIM 
ice-President 
CHARLES M. ASHTON 
Cashier 
A. W. PICKFORD, 
Assistant Cashier 
ALFRED BARRATT 
Aaiaens Cashier 
FRANCIS B. RE 
ron of the Board 


resident 


Have You a Philadelphia Account? 


You need one to properly handle 
your business 


The 
Hanover National 


Bank 


Pine and Nassau Streets 
New York City 


Capital $ 3,000,000 
S"Beas - 15,000,000 


We can arrange to have Banks and 
bankers draw their own drafts on 
Foreign Cities against our account 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 
President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY CHAS. H. HAMPTON 
Vice President 4 t Cashier 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON J: NIEMAN Asst Cashier 
Vice President WILLIAM DONALD D 
Ass’t Cashier 
ELMER B. WHITTAKER Groner F. LEWIS 


t Cashier 
WM. I. LIGHTHIPE | 


Ass 
HENRY P. TURNBULL 
s’t Cashier 
SUYDAM, Mgr. iy Dept. 


° 
Y 
B 





AND REPORTS 


co., ENGINEERS 


ANK BLDG. :: CHICA 


INCREASE YOUR 
DEPOSITS 


Distribute oval pocket savings 
banks. Obtainnewsavingsac- 
counts at lowest possible cost 


Write for free sample_and full: 
information 


STRONGHART COMPANY 


2917-19 S. State St. Chicago - 


MORE THAN 


40 BANKS 


IN CHICAGO 
HAVE THE 


Abernethy Folding Shade 


ON THEIR WINDOWS 
MADE OF MAHOGANY 
Send for Catalog 6613 HARVARD AVE. 


For Quick Service 


under 


Any Banking System 


THE 


CORN EXCHANGE 
NAT'L BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Continentalana Commercial 
National Bank 
of Chicago 


$21,500,000 
$11,500,000 


Capital 
SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


Greorce M. Reynotps . . . ._. President 
ARTHUR REYNOLDS . Vice-President 
Ratps Van VECHTEN . Vice-President 
A.LEex. ROBERTSON . Vice-President 
HERMAN WALDECK . Vice-President 
JounC.Crarr . . . Vice-President 
James R. CHAPMAN . . Vice-President 
Wituiam T. BrucKkNER . .. ._ .. Vice-President 
NatHaNiEL R.Losch . . . . .. . Cashier 
JouN R. WASHBURN . Assistant Cashier 
Harvey C. VERNON . . Assistant Cashier 
Georce B. Smit . Assistant Cashier 
Wiser Hatrery . Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 


H. Erskine Smite . 
Witson W. Lampert 
Dan NORMAN ae 
Georcs A. JACKSON 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


American 
National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


OLIVER J. SANDS, Presivent 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,600,000 


Collections Receive Prompt 
Attention. Correspondence 


Invited 


The First National Bank 
OCILLA, GA. 
Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 
$109,000.00 
Deposits - - - = = 275,000.00 


OFFICERS 
M. J. PAULK, Pres. . E, HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 
E. A. TAPP, Cashier RAY CADWELL, Ass't Cash, | 


We solicit your collections and business, and | 
give prompt and careful attention. | 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 








—" 
MELLON NATIONAL BANK’ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| 
ee ; '| Offers its unsurpassed facilities on attractive terms to 


banks desiring a Pittsburgh reserve agent. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 








Organized 1838 


Nationalized 1865 


th American Exchange National Bank 
~ New York 
Total Resources over $80,000,000 


LEWIS L. CLARKE, President 
onceer C. HAIGH, Vice-President 


TER H. BENNETT, Vice-President 
ARTHUR P. 


. LEE, Cashier 


A. K. DeGUISCARD, Ass’t Cashier 


E. A. BENNETT, Ass’t Cashier 
HUGH S. McCLURE, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER B. TALLMAN, Ass’t Cashier 


A commercial bank with every facility for the care of its customers. 
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ANNAH B 


TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - - $ 630,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - - - 600,000 
Deposits - - - - - - - - 2,500,000 


We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 


Personal Attention Given to Collections. 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 
vice, Low Rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Third National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 


FRANK HAWKINS - . President 
R. Vice-President 

~ Vice-President 

a - Cashier 
e Assistant Seakies 
Assistant Cashier 


$1,150,000 
4,500,000 


Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by 
Competent Employees 


W. BYERS 

4. M. BERGSTROM 
Capital and Surplus - 

Deposits - eer * S 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL . ~ .@ . = $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


W. T. 8. HAMMOND, Cashier 
A. C. WAY, Aes’t Cashier 
W. C. PATTERSON, Vice-Pree. &. 8. PAULY, Ase’t Cashier 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pres. &. W. COE, Aes’t Cashier 
INO, &. CRAVENS, Vice-Pres. A. B. JONES, Aes't Cashier 


dM. ELLIOT, Pres. 
STODDARD JESS, Vice-Pres. 


NS AND REPORTS 


& CO., ENGINEERS 
ANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


THE 
Austin National Bank 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 

CAPITAL - - $300,000.00 
SURPLUS & Undivided ‘Profte 390,000.00 
DEPOSITS - - - - - - $3,000,000.00 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY 
E, P. WiLMoT - ~ - President 


y% H. Fouts - Vice-President 


W. Hoopes - - Vice-President 
Morris HirsH#Fre_D - shier 


Ca: 
C M. BaRTHOLOMEW - Assistant Cashier 


Unexcelled facilities for the very best care of all business 
entrusted to us 


C. A. PRATT, President E. F. HUSSMAN, Cashier 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. R. H. THOMPSON, Ass't Cashier 
HARRY LASKER, Vice-Pres. THE W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - $ 300,000. 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 235,000 
DEPOSITS e Se eS 1,950, 000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


OWEN T. REEVES, Ir. PRESIDENT 


*Vice-PRESIDENT 
. . CASHIER 
‘ ae . Ass’r CasHIER 
P.GATES ... . . . . Ass’? CasHIER 


The 
Drovers National 


Bank 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,000,000.00 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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EXAM! NATIONS AND REPORTS 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT’L & COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


F ourth National 
Bank 


Atlanta = Georgia 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
ALWAYS 


$ 600,000.% 
Surples ane 1,000,000. 


OFFICERS 


JAMES W. ENGLISH, -_ - President 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, ~- __ Vice-President 
CHARLES I. RYAN, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
WM. T. PERKERSON, - - Asst. Cashier 
STEWART MCcGINTY, Asst. Cashier 
FRANK M. BERRY, Asst. Cashier 
HATTON B. ROGERS, Asst. Cashier 


Capital 


Correspondence Invited 


The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Capital . .. . .$ 500,000 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 


Deposits . . . . . 16,000,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 


T. R. FIELD, J. H. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 
t. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 


CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNOT STs, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, 
and Receiver. _ Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor- 
ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
anization, Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, Ist Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 
CHARLES J. RHOADS, 3d V.-P. and Treasurer 
GEORGE H. STUART III, Ass’t Treasurer 
EDWARD S. PAGE, Secretary 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
MINTURN T. WRIGHT, Real Estate Officer 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOLESBURY 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. E. INGERSOLL 
GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8S. JENKS, JR. 
HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 
ISRAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
C. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 


| Che Merchants | 
: National Bank : 


Indianapolis, Andiana 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$950,000 carne) 


O. N. FRENZEL, President 
J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY, Second Vice-President 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Cashier 
J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT'L & COM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


Established 1884 United States Depositary 


THE 


Denver National Bank 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 


OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 
J. C. MITCHELL DENNIS SULLIVAN 
President Vice-President 
HENRY M. PORTER HARRY C. JAMES 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
W. FAIRCLOTH B. F. BATES 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- 
ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 
Collections a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 
Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 
the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 
ae. All Facilities Consistent with Sound 

—. Carefully Extended. Correspondence 
Sei 


The Oldest Bank THE Chartered by Conti- 
nental Congress 1781 


in America 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL - - - = «= $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - . - = = 2,250,000.00 
WET PROFITS, over - - 371,000.00 
DEPOSITS, over - - - 14,600,000.00 


HARRY G. MICHENER, President 
SAMUEL D. JORDAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Ass’t Cashier 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN KERR BRANCH, Pres. GEO. H. KEESEE, Ass’t Cashier 

TnO8. B. McADAMS, V.-P.& C’r G. JETER JONES, Asa’t Cash. 

JOHN F. GLFNN, V.Pres. A. C. BAYLIS, Ase’t Cashier 

v. R. PERDUE, Ass't Cashier W F. AUGUSTINE, Asa’t Cash, 
J. C. WHITE, Aas’t Cashier , 


CAPITAL = ad - 200,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 1,200,000.00 
DEPOSITS = oe - 7,300,000.00 
WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE= 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


The Wisconsin 


National Bank 


of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT President 
HERMAN F. WOLF Vice-President 
L. G. BOURNIQUE Vice-President 
WALTER KASTEN Vice-President 
J. M. HAYS Cashier 
FRANZ SIEMENS Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM K. ADAMS Asst. Cashier 
F. K. McPHERSON Asst. Cashier 
A. V. D. CLARKSON Asst. Cashier 


Capital - $2,000,000 
Surplus - 1,000,000 


United States | Depository 


Special Attention Given to Coilections 


All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 
attended to carefully and without delay 


The New 
Farley National Bank 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


OFFICERS 


{eum B. FARLEY : : -_ President 
CRU : 1st Vice-President 

S. PING ARD - : 2d Vice-President 

Mi. - VINCENTELLI . Cashier 


GROVER KEYTON - ” Manager Savings Dept. 


Capital - $200,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - - 54,410 


@ We collect direct all items payable 
at other Alabama points. 


@, We do not favor indirect methods 
of collecting any of our Southern 
items. 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 


Paid-up Capital . - - 2% - $17,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - - a - - - 12,750,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - me - -  17,500,000.00 


- $47,750,000.00 
Aggregate Assets 31st March, 1915 Sa $267,918,826.00 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


346 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated, 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL JT $ 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 
RESERVED FUNDS — $ 6,402,810 Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank 


Bankers in Great Britain, The London City & 
TOTAL ASSETS - $60,000,000 Midland Bank Lt'd. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager J. R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 
T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 











an 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 3,500,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,118,167 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 


Head Office: TORONTO NEW YORK AGENCY: 


16 EXCHANGE PLACE 


Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., L., PB 


D.C. L. ident 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager JOHN AIRD, Tasitent General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 
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H. B. MACKENZIE - - _ General Manager 
= A. HARVEY - Supt. of: Eastern —— Montreal 
R. ROWLEY - - - hief Inspector 

r. * ANDERSON cee = ” gunned of Branches 


}# McEACHERN - Supt. of Central Branches, Winnipeg 
H. GILLARD, A. S. HALL and N. V. R. HUNS 


Inspectors 
B. C. GARDNER and H. R. POWELL 
Assistant Inspectors 


te Bank of British North America 


Paid-Up Capital - $4,866,666.66 


Reserve Fund -$3,017,333.33 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Established in 1836 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St., Lounoe. E. C. 
encies in the Sonited States: 


Head Office in Canada: 
NEW Y ORK, 52 Wall St., W. T. Oliver and P. _ en Agents. 
erchants Loan and Trust Company. SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 


St. James Street, MONTREAL 
CHICAGO: 
G. Fry and A. S. Ireland, Agents. 


Northwestern National Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President 
JAMES A. LATTA, Vice-President 
ALEX. V. OSTROM, Vice-President 
WM. E. BRIGGS, Vice-President 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Union 
National Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Capital - - - $1,600,000 
Surplus and Profits 1,075,000 


OFFICERS 
WARREN S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE A. COULTON, President 
WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, Vice-President 
WALTER C. SAUNDERS, Cashier 
FRED W. COOK, Assistant Cashier 
ARCHER E. CHRISTIAN, Assistant Cashier 
CARL F. MEAD, Assistant Cashier 


We invite the accounts of Banks and 
Bankers, and offer the best terms 


consistent with conservative banking 


Established 1872 


ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
S. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 

H. P. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 

W. M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 

HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


_ $51,500,000 


Bank o ional 


| OLDEST BANK IN THE UNITED 
| OF THE 


of Pittsburgh 


STATES WEST 
ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


Invites accounts of conservatively 
managed banks. Collections made in all 
parts of America and abroad. In daily 
communication with practically every 
banking point in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia." ~ ~ ~ ~ 


$2,400,000 
3,000,000 


—OFFICERS— 
HARRISON NESBIT : : : President 
WILSON A. SHAW : : Vice-President and 

Chairman of od of Directors 

.-D. AYRES : ;: 3 Vice-President 

. F. BICKEL : 3 : Vice-President 

Jj. M. RUSSELL Vice-President 
ALEXANDER DUNBAR to: + : Cashier 
E.M.SEIBERT_: : : : : Ass’t Cashier 
GEO. F. WRIGHT : : : Ass’t Cashier 


Capital - - 
Surplus - - 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


‘LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. | 


Head Office: 


mm LOMBARD STREET, » LONDON, B.C. 





(5 -£1,) 
Capital Subscribed - $ 156,521,000 
Capital paid up . 25,043,360 | 
Reserve Fund - - 18,000,000 | 
Deposits, &c. - = 590,869,295 
aaa, 4 &c. - - 297,198,235 


‘THIS BANK HAS OVER, 880 OFFICES | 
IN ENCLAND AND WALES. 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 
bead Cornhill, en £ c. 


— Auxiliary : LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED, 
| with Offices at Paris, Bordeaux, Biarritz & Havre. 


The First National 


B an Rk OF ao” 


CAPITAL SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$1,000,000 $350,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


R. S. STACY, Pres. W. M. LADD, Vice-Pres. 

G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres. E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 0D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
B. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 


Cogital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UN ITED ST. ‘ATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection Items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


A Service based on the 
facilities and experi- 
ence gained during 
half a century is ex- 
tended to Barks and 
Bankers by The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago. Correspond- 
ence is invited by this 
old, strong and con- 
servative bank. : : : 





The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New Dork 








Efficiently Serves a Large Territory | 
East, West, North and South | 


Accounts Solicited 


. G. Bayne, President 
. G. NELson, Vice-President 
. C. THompson, Vice-President 
. L. Grit, Vice-President 
. K. Cievervey, Cashier 
. N. De Vausney, Ass’t Cashier 
ao Emory, Ass’t Cashier 
. M. JeFFerps, Ass’t Cashier 


OMramomm 
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COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 


IN 


THE UNITED STATES 4x2 CANADA 


NAMES GIVEN IN THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 


AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY 


AND RESPONSIBLE 


IN MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 
a Sage ee ee 
ANY LEGAL BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 








Town and County 


ARIZONA 
quPhoonix**t . .Maricopa 
CALIFORNIA 


Dabaley*t . Alameda 


iFresno* 


sLos Angeles**t . . Los A. 
Stockton**t 8’n Joaquin 


COLORADO 


sOrdway **t ... Crowley 
ilverton**} ..San Juan 


CONNECTICUT 


New Britain**t Hart’d 





Name 





Town and County 





BAKER & 
ence: Valley Bank. 


KEYES & MARTIN. 
EVERTS & EWING, Att’ys 
for Union National Bank. 


FLINT, GRAY & BARKER, 
Title Ins. Bldg. Attorneys 
for First National Bank 


WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 


BLEWETT. 


JOHN M. MEIKLE, Refers to 
any bank in the city. 
FRANK L. ROSS. 


GEORGE W. ANDREW 





FLORIDA 





sFort Myers**t 
Ybor City**t . Hillsboro 


R. W. RANDELL. 
HARRY N. SANDLER. 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 





WwW. S. WISE. 
A. 8. HUMPHREYS. 33 
King Street. 





iMonmouth**+ . . Warren 
«Mt. Carmel**}. Wabash 
(Quincy**+ Adams 





CHARLES DANIELS, 943- 
950 Marquette Bldg. Collec- 
tions ae in foreign coun- 
tries as well as U.S. Com- 
mercial, Probate, and Keal 
Estate Law. Refers to 8. 8. 
White Dental Mfg. Co.; Cont. 
& Com’! Nat. Bank. 

SAFFORD & GRAHAM. 

HOWARD P. FRENCH. 

MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 
24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
State Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 


BAKER, Refer- | 








INDIANA , 


aValparaiso**t ... Porter 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


F. R MARINE. Reference: 
Farmers Nat'l Bank and State 
Bank of Valparaiso. 


W. H. VERNON, SR. 





aCalhoun** ....McLean 
aCovington**} ... Kenton 


aLouisville**f . . Jefferson 
continued 


aNewport**t ..Campbell 


WM. B. NOE. 
BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY. General practice. 


SNOW-CHURCH &CO. Legal 
Department PracticeinState 
and federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
Any bank or trust company 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 

BURCH. PETERS & 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 
tice. 





LOUISIANA 


sOpelousas**+ St. Lan’y 


LEON 8S. HAAS. 





MARYLAND 





aBaltimore**t Baltimore 


MICHIGAN 


Boyne City**Charlevoix 
Boyne Falls**t 
Charlevoix 


Tecumseh**t. . Lenawee 


MISSOURI 


Crocker**t ....Pulaski 
Dixon**t i 


Pulaski 
Richland** . 
aSt. Josepb**t Buchanan 


MONTANA 


aBig Timber**tSweetGr. 
Medicine Lake*.. Valley 





THOMAS HOWARD EM- 
BERT, Suite 1403 Fidelity 
Bldg. Practice in State and 
Federal Courts, References: 
National Bank of Baltimore. 


HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
See Boyne City. 


FRED’K B. WOOD. General 
Law Practice. 


ROY W. REED. 

See Crocker. 

See Crocker. 

SPENCER & LANDIS, At 
torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 


JOHN B. SELTERS. 
J. A. HEDER. 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


‘County Seat. 


*Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 
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tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital 
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Town and County 


Name 





NEW MEXICO 





aCarlsbad**t 


NEW YORK 


J. H. JACKSON. 
BUJAC & BRICE. 





aKingston**t ....Ulster 


aNewYork City**t 
New York 


Watervliet *t ..Albany 
NORTH CAROLINA 
aOxford**t ...Granville 
NORTH DAKOTA 
aStanley**t ..Mountrail 


sCincinnati**t Hamilton 


aCleveland**t Cuyahoga 


Frederick**t. . ..Ti 
aHoldenville**+ .Hughes 


«Walter**t 
OREGON 


Cotton 


aThe Dalles**t ...Wasco 
PENNSYLVANIA 


aEaston**t . . North’pton 


Philipsburg**t . .Center 





WM. D. BRINNIER. 


JOSEPH A. ARNOLD and 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 
22 William St. General prac- 
tice in all State and Federal 
courts. Bankruptcy matters. 
Collections given assidu- 
ous attention. Commissions 
carefully executed. Refers to 
the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co., New York City. 


B. W. KNOWER. 
G. D. BRUMMITT. 


RAY O. MILLER, State’s 
Attorney. 


BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY, First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co. 

EDWARD H. BRINK, (W. 
Slee Walker, James R. Clark, 
Henry C. Brink, Harold E. 
Zerfey, John C. Ni ‘ 
Fourth National Bk. Bldg. 
Reference in any trade center 
upon request. 

an SANDERS & 

EMPSEY, Leader News 
Bldg. Attorneys for Bank of 
Commerce ational Asso- 
ciation, and Union Nat. Bk. 

WM. L PARMENTER. 


FRANK L. WELLS. 

AHERN & SEARCY. 

JOHNSON & CORDELL. 
Reference: State Nat’l Bank. 

AMIL H. JAPP. 


EDWARD E,. GRAY. 
F. W. WILSON. 


KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
WELL. 


GEO. W. ZEIGLER. 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


WOLFSON & WOLFSON. 
Attorneys for International 
Banking Corporation. 





aConway**t 


Hoi 
Mullins**+ 


rry 
Marion 


H. H. WOODWARD. 
HOYT McMILLAN. 








Town and County 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


sSioux Falls**t 
Minnehaha 


White River ..Mellette 


TEXAS 
aDalbart**t ....Dallam 
Higgins**t. . . Lipscomb 


aMt. Vernon**t Franklin 
sSan Antonio**} Bexar 


WASHINGTON 
aColville**tH ... Stevens 


aDayton**t...Columbia 
Kennewick*® . . . Benton 


WISCONSIN 
aBaraboo**t ....... Sauk 


ALBERTA 
Edmonton**t Edmont’n 


NOVA SCOTIA 


RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS (Cont’d) 


Name 


ii 

BAILEY & VOORHEES 
Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
Nat. Bank, . UO. Sam 
graph Co., Ill. Cen. R. R. Co, 
American Surety Co., and 
R. G. Dun & Co. 

C. E. KELL. 


CLIFFORD BRALY and W 
B. CHAUNCEY. , 

ADKINS & SEWELL. 

L. W. DAVIDSON. 

R. P. INGRUM. 

TERRELL, WALTHALL & 
TERRELL. 


STULL, WENTZ & BAILEY. 
ROY R. CAHILL, 
MOULTON & JEFFREY. 
BEECHLER & BATCHELOR 
New York Block. Practice 
in all Courts. Deposition 
and Collections. 
PRESTON & THORGRIM- 
SON. Lowman Bldg. Refer 
to the Seattle National Bank. 


BENTLEY, KELLEY ¢@ 
HILL. 


HYNDMAN & HYNDMAN. 





“‘Halifax*et .. 


QUEBEC 
Quebec 


ALFRED WHITMAN, B.A, 
L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business. 
References by_ permission: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
Co, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, 
Bankers, New York City and 
Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 
Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 
Pemberton Bldg, Boston, 
Mass. 


BELLEAU, BAILLARGEON 
& BELLEAU, _ Barristers. 
Attorneys for La Banque 
Nationale and the Quebec 
Ry: Light, Heat & Power 
0. 


FOREIGN 


FRANCE 
Dept. Seine 


DONALD HARPER, WaAI- 
TER V. R. BERRY, and 
BENJAMIN H. CONNER, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 32 Ave 
nue de L’Opera. Member 
of the New York Bar and 
United States Supreme Court. 
References: American 
bassy, 18 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris. 


Report ‘Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


«County Seat. 


®Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 


tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital. 





THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


F. O. WATTS, PRESIDENT 
T. WRIGHT D’ A. P. COOKE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 8 ASS'T CASHIER 
R. S. HAWES H. HAILL 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


ASS'T CASHIER 
F. K. HOUSTON i \ E. C. STUART 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


ASS’'T CASHIER 
Ww. W. SMITH ; M. E. HOLDERNESS 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Ass’T CASHIER 
J. R. COOKE : WwW. C, TOMPKINS 
CASHIER , 


AUDITOR 
COR. BROADWAY AND OLIVE 


Resources, $38,000,000.00 


SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 
it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 
the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 
With resources in excess of one hundred million dollars, it ranks as the sixth largest 
trust company in the United States. 


Ola Colony Trust GGmpany. 


Member Federal Reserve me 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL > - $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS 2,126,850.00 


G. P. GRIFFITH, Pres. W. A. A a oe Vice-Pres. 
§. M. RICHARDSON, Cashier 


EDWARD Seer. Vice-Pres 
OX, Ass’t Cashier R C. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
Accounts of banks, bankers, corporations, de and individuals accepted on the most liberal eiaae Sonnet 
with modern and careful banking. aveten? letters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith’ 

Limited, London. Collections a specialty. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES. 


CEC CURRIER, President FRANK E. BLOCK, Vice-President y5. Ss. FLOYD, Vice-President 
G. R. DONOVAN, Cashier J. S. KENNEDY, Assistant Cashier D. LEITNER, Ass’t Cashier 


ATLANTA NATIONAL, BANK 4™ANTA, 44 
DIRE‘: ORS—C. E. ee bona ER. $oPRh A G. a... -auaaaa J. J. Spalding, 

CAPITAL $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND 

DEPOSITS 7,300,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS —_*!-300,000 


Transacts a general banking business. Accounts of anks, bankers, merchants, and others solicited. 
correspondence receives our immediate attention. We ‘collect direct on all points in the State. 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


GROUND WILL SOON BE BROKEN FOR 


CHICAGO’S NEW PRODUCE TERMINAL 


This project involves a total investment of $20,000,000. It embraces 100 
acres on the south side of Thirty-ninth Street from Ashland to Western Aves. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


JOHN A. SPOOR, President 
ARTHUR G. LEONARD, Vice-President ANDERSON PACE, Secretary H. E. PORONTO, Treasurer 


RICHARD FITZGERALD W. C. LANE F. H. PRINCE EUGENE V. R. THAYER 


CRANE COMPANY’S § ,XE%oo WORKS | 


Now Completed at Forty-first 
Street and Kedzie Avenue 


Ne arr ee ree 


Over 2,000x240 feet completed. This Plant is six miles from the City Hall and 
one-half mile south of Drainage Canal. Employs from 6,000 to 7,000 hand 
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